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For Fast Selling 
Whole Wheat 





Now you can put better flavor, better keeping quality 
and bigger volume into your whole wheat products. 
International’s ‘‘Bakery-Proved’’ Whole Wheat 

Flour, made from a special blend of the nation’s finest 
high protein wheats, offers the most in freshness, uniformity, 
volume and strength. It all adds up to greater sales 
for your whole wheat products—new profits for you. 





International's 





High Protein 
Whole Wheat 


Flour! 







“Bokery-Proved” Whole 
Wheat Flour is ‘cool-ground’ 
to protect the delicate 






wheat flavor. 


&. International 


MIitLLING COMPANY 
General Offices: Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 





“Bokery-Proved” —Trademork 
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What is a Farm Girl? 


We've all seen her thousands of times . 


Te , 
rere 
to mat! 


one INniversa 
morrow 
Corn i 
who live 
She is the 
generat 
She has 
uraRe 

The fa 
nust Ook 
oday lat 
work besicde 





Well, to her brother, she’s just a girl. 
The librar ian Sees 
Her mirror sees a face untouched by pain. 
The girl’s cat sees her as food and drink. 
To her father, she’s a help, a joy, and the face of her 
mother’s ‘tl 
inswer. The farm girl is many things 
people. This girl, however, does have 
juality and this is hope. She is to- 
her and the mother of generations to 
tions of stron ilent, patient people 


rve all me iuse they till the soil. 

girl becon the farm mother, and 

men will live because she has lived. 

the dignity of labor, the strength of 
visdom of pati r 


| of today is the woman to whom we 


yur tomorrow. Tomorrow, the job of 
will be to ral her children and to 
er husband to provide the crops that 
imilies and supply American indus- 
than 75°), of our total farm crop is 


her as a quiet child who reads a lot. 


but what is she really, this farm girl? 


Her grandmother sees her as another little girl who likes to 


dress up in old clothes 


And to the newest calf, she’s a face on the other side of the fence 


To her friends, she’s a fun-loving, dancing, singing being 





Her Sunday-school teacher sees her as the little girl who's always early. 


And her mother sees in this girl her dream of a better life 


changed in form for industry and the consumer by 
companies such as Cu:gill, known as 


Creative Processors. 


companies 


Today in Cargil'’s research centers and test farms, 
skilled researchers are working for this girl's future, 
too. Cargill researchers are working to find easier 
ways of farming, and to find ‘new uses for the farm 
crop, thus helping assure the farm girl of a better 
future, and a more rewarding life. 

Our pledge to the farm girl is this: You can count 
on our constant support of the free farm economy 
necessary to your future. Through research we will 
do all in our power to help make your life the kind 
We at 


For more 


of life you, as a farm woman, will deserve 


Cargill are dedicated to your better life. 


than 90 years we have served your family—we will 


continue to serve you. Through service and research 


we have won the reputation as friend and processor 
to the American Farmer, We shall continue to work 


to be worthy of your friendship, too, 











SO Years ofr 
Processing of 


Creative 
Farm Products 


CA RGILL 


For free color reprints, suitable for framing 


Minneapolis 15 


write Cargill, Inc., 


201 Grain Exchange Minnesota 
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SUPERLATIVE 


Continues to maintain 
its reputation for quality 


and uniformity 





SINCE 1879 


HUSBARD MILLING COMPANY 
MANKATO, MINNESOTA 
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Hastablished 1893 


GOFFE & CARKENER, INC. 


Board of Trade Blidg., Kansas City 6, Mo. 
Phone Victor 8400-LD 154 Cable Address—Gocaric 


Specialists in Hedging and Spreading 
* 
Active Merchandisers of Milling Wheat and 
Feed Grains 
. 
Domestic and Export Flour 


PRIVATE WIRES TO ALL PRINCIPAL MARKETS 























Country -Milled 
from Country-Ruana 
Wheat located in 
the heart of 
America’s foremost 
wheat producing 


section 


INDEPENDENT 
OWNER 
| MANAGED 


WALL~ i rcanson ea MILLING CO. 


¢ Ma PHERSON a e 
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IT’S IN THE RECORD patra hy 









WINTER WHEAT FLOURS 
MONARCH 


CRESCENT 


—— 


SPRING WHEAT FLOURS rf 


CREAM OF 
CANADIAN THE WEST 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR NELSON "t" 


CAPACITY 36,000 CWTS. DAILY 


MAPLE LEAF MILLING COMPANY 


OATMEAL i aster ren 
Head Office: TORONTO, ONTARIO 


Cable Address “ MAPLEFLOUR” 


.. WESTERN CANADA-IT'S BETTER 
Robin Hood Flour _ gas Mia, 
Mills Limited “y 
re aA 2 


punity THREE STARS 
CANADA CREAM STERLING 


ROLLED OATS 















































Se neal UNION NATIONAL FLOUR 
“SILVERKING” “GREAT STAR” “CORONET” “SILVER STAR” WESTERN CANADA FLOUR MILLS CO. LIMITED 
CABLE ADDRESS: GREAT STAR ST. MARY'S, ONTARIO, CAN. CABLE ADDRESS “LAKURON TORONTO CANADA 
QUALITY UNIFORMLY WITT SINCE 1887 . 
ans of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 





Cable Address : UN ALL 
“HASTINGS” we eee comuan CABLE CODES 
Montreal . USED 
Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 
Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators i- Manitoba Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 


Saskatchewan and Alberta 
HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 


+ 
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TODAY'S MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WEBER’S BULK FLOUR PLANT, pictured at the left, 
is an integral part of today’s modern flour mill. The 
process of converting the milling industry from sacks to 
bulk requires modern bulk flour storage and handling 


facilities to replace the old sacked storage warehouse. 


THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
SALINA, KANSAS 





























Moore - Lowry Flour Mills Co. YOU CAN DEPEND ON T } 
LA GRANGE FLOURS CnITCRIMIGE MILLS, INC. 
Kansas City, Mo. GENERAL OFFICES: 340 CENTRAL BLOG.. SEATILE 4. WASH 
PRECISION-MILLED FLOURS - S ae i Minnesota DOMESTIC AND EXPORT MILLERS ¢ = gl IN ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 
GOLD DROP PIE ond COOKIE FLOUR roe pom 6,500,000 
PYRAMID CONE FLOUR ' ' we , , Bushels 

















: Count 4 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR ij , ra ry on 
’ . inel 
BLUESTEM ond HARD WHEAT BAKERS FLOURS 7 | \ ermine 
d ' yt ' Storage 





HARRIS, UPHAM & CoO. 


MEMBERS 


NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE — 
KANSAS CITY BOARD OF TRADE 


: NEW SPOKANE nt OME OF 
MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN EXCHANGE : THE WORLD'S, ODERN 
Se : 



































OMAHA GRAIN EXCHANGE 


A - 
a , A 
WINNIPEG GRAIN EXCHANGE MILLS AT SPOKANE - WENATCHEE - RITZVILLE - PORTLAND 





MILTON McGREEVY 1, O. HOCKADAY 
RESIDENT PARTNERS “ROCK RIVER” @@ ‘> s@:°° 7m. “OLD TIMES” 
912 BALTIMORE, KANSAS CITY 6, MO ace BLODGETT’S” RYE wtciwits 
¢ ; 7 All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
VICTOR 6622 


Specially Milled by the Rlodgett Family—Since 1848 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 



































Real savings in bread production costs 
must come from true flour quality. 
And for that type of increased baking 
efficiency, you can rely on the famous 
POLAR BEAR flour, dependable and 
full of good baking day after day. 


FOUNDED BY 
ANDREW J. HUNT-1899 
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Si 


MI: ister pieces 


are “one-in-a-million.” If every artist 
produced masterpieces, there would 

be none at all. However, in flour milling, 
strict laboratory controls mean that 

every flour produced is a masterpiece. These 
are the kinds of controls and the kinds of 
flours you get when you specify Flour 


Mills of America brands. 





Hlour Mills of Americe 


KANSASCITY * ST.LOUIS * ALVA * ROSEDALE 




















Sculpture—Egyptien 
(ca, 725-525 B.C.) Photo 
Courtesy Nelson-Atkins 
Gallery, Kansas City, Mo 
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Uniformity 


the priceless oad, in flour 


yours always with 


Acme-Evans Flours 


ANGELITE 


role) 4) 2 4l a 

( 

Aa MA CRACKER KING 
5 


eee \ 
oY 


' . GRAHAM KING 


PASTRY KING 





Progressive Milling Since 1821 


ACME-EVANS COMPANY, INC. 


viscosity flour 


, INDIANAPOLIS 9 


To-Day’'s 
MODERN BULK FLOUR MILL 





WESTERN STAR'S 


BULK FLOUR PLANT 
{ ugh up sateltls 


sponge areleL 


THE PROCESS OF CONVERTING THE MILLING INDUSTRY 

FROM SACKED TO BULK REQUIRES MODERN BULK FLOUR 

ft wheat graham STORAGE AND HANDLING FACILITIES TO REPLACE THE 
OLD SACKED STORAGE WAREHOUSES. 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 












































, IND 
E van Milli C I “RUSSELL'S BEST" 66 P . 99 f . B SEE: fee ae 
/vans Milling Co., Ine. “AMERICAN SPECIAL’ FLOUR | 
roe Ppemnye—y ss 3a on ~y - fone ated in the high protein Hunter S CREAM ote 
Manufacture Kiln-Dried po aay “y = nadie western Ks = ry ’ yous 
SORRMINATRD CORN Paobvers a tee et pelea cn The Oldest Klour erect Fa 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels . RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas Bra nd in Kansas irene ; 
that for more than seventy years a A, wa 
has stood at the very top of the J. 
RED WING FLOUR fine quality list qo : 
Milled in Minnesota for Over 40 Years The Hunter Milling Co. cede, manic. tine 
THE RED WING MILLING CO., Red Wing, Minn. Wellington, Kansas BO nme 











Frank A. Tues, Pres. 
Harney M, Srrarton 


STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 


, Vice Pres. 
Wittsam C. Enxe, Ja, Vice Pres. 


Prancis J, Prezearmicx, Vice Pres. 
F. L, Rosensury, Secretary 





Operating Union Terminal Elevator 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
2,000,000 Bus. Storage Capacity 
Specializing in MILLING WHEAT and All Grains 


with definite rate and other advantages supplied by St 
Joseph Location. 


Main Office 





STRATTON-THEIS GRAIN CO. 
CuristopHer Harris, Treas. & Mer 
Corby Building St. Joseph, Mo. 
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Good wheat is the backbone of any flour business .. . 


and we are prepared to give you the best. Our buyers 
know milling wheats. Our storage facilities are immense. 
Let us serve you. Call Grand | -7070. 






BURR ' BR MULLS. Incorporated 
KANSAS CITY GRAIN DIVISION 


BOARD OF TRADE BUILDING +© KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


OPERATING MILLING WHEAT * CORN * FEED GRAINS 








“pe 
SANTA FE ELEVATOR A J. P. BURRUS, presioent A. H. FUHRMAN, vice pres. « «. c. won. 
CAPACITY 10,200,000 BUS. J. D. TINKLEPAUGH E. M. SUMMERS 








109 YEARS OF MILLING EXPERIENCE 
PLUS MODERN LABORATORY CONTROL 
ASSURES THE BAKER EXCELLENT RESULTS WITH: 












HUMMER—Spring Hi-Gluten . 
®& LIBERTY—Short Spring Patent Complete Grain 
& BEST PATENT—Standard Spring Patent ae 
SPECIAL—Extra Strong Spring Patent Facilities for 


STRONG BAKERS—First Spring Clear 
CAKE and PASTRY FLOURS ® 
RY E—White - Medium - Dark Serving the 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING Co. °“7"s!° Milling Trade 


Members of 
All Leading 
Commodity Ex- 




















changes. 





T-W acel tle Me) mm Kol t] am Lo) oF 


as We Are of Ours, for U irs LMAN pei 


‘Bread is the GRAIN COMPANY 
Staff of Life’ 





Wabash Elevator © Kansas City © 4,000,000 Bu. 











G IBRALTAR KANSAS BEST 1480 Board of Trade 1158 Board of Trade 
ig “a CHICAGO © KANSAS CITY 


The Consolidated Flour Mills Co. NEWYORK © ENID 


“In the Heart of Kansas” FORT WORTH * AMARILLO 
Wichita, Kansas 
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Just as a ship locates and forecasts its position, 
so do we use many definite and reliable bases from which to 
progressively anticipate our future course 


In securing this information, we constantly question well-known 
specialists, leaders of national reputation in such fields as 
baking, wheat varieties, products contro! and cereal chemistry 
... our fellow millers . . . the United States Department of 
Agricuiture . . . as well as our friends in related fields: 

yeast, shortening and bakery equipment manufacturers . . . who 
also serve the baking industry. But most important of all 

is our almost minute-by-minute contact with you, our customers, 
to maintain a close and persona! understanding 
of your individual and collective demands 

both present and future. This, we believe, 

is our Obligation to our friends and 
customers—the bakers of America! 


Commander-Larabee 


MINNEAPOLIS *« KANSAS CITY 


* Cream Loaf + Larabee’s Best « Sun Loaf + Bakemaster + Maplesota +« Commander 
- Minneapolis Best + Miss Minneapolis + Gigantic + Myti-Strong 
Airy Fairy Cake Flour + Sunfed Old Fashioned Stone Ground Whole Wheat Flour 
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WHEAT STANDARDS—C omplete wheat standards as published in 


the Federal Register 


FLOUR AWARDS for current 


processing 
Corp.-owned wheat by U.S. mills are reported 


Page 10 
Credit 
Page 12 


of Commodity 


—REGULAR FEATURES— 





Flour Markets ... . 14 +=Editorials ..... ee 
Wheat Markets .. , 15 Mostly Personal . oo = 
Current Flour Production 15 Stock Market . . 27 
° ° grain from the Commodity Credit 
Continental Grain Corp. in Dallas, ‘Texas 
- The federal government charged 
Opens Defense in that Continental, in violation of the 
Commodity Exchange Act, manipu- 


Wheat Price Case 


CHICAGO—The Continental Grain 


Co., charged by the U.S. Commodity 
Exchange Authority with depressing 
wheat prices by manipulating the 
market on the Kansas City Board 
of Trade, opened its defense in the 
U.S. Courthouse at Chicago Dec. 10 
The government alleges violations on 
two dates, Jan. 26 and Nov. 30, 1955 

Albert |! Jenner, attorney for 
Continental, appeared before John 
Curry, federal examiner. Mr. Jenner 
isserted that all of the company’s 


transactions were “normal, usual and 
regular practices” on the dates men- 
tioned 

He iid the authority had “mis- 
interpreted” the facts in the case 
ind placed an “evil cast” upon nor- 
mal market operations of Continent- 
il. Mr. Jenner said the authority’s 
charges of market manipulation were 
invalid 

The company’s first witness was 
George A. Kublin, vice president and 
eneral manager of Continental's 
Kansas City office. Under question- 
ing Mr Kublin told of the com- 
pany’s method of operation on the 


Board of Trade 
methods of purchasing 


Kansas City 
if related 


ind also 





Pacific Northwest 
Wheat Exports at 
All-Time Peak 


PORTLAND Wheat exports out 
f the Paci yorthw t hit an all- 
tim igh single month in No- 
ember vher 20.519 000 bu move 
out of Columbia River ports and 
Puget Sound. November hipments 
bro nt exports ol wheat sin 
July 1 ft 75,036,000 bu., three times 
the total for the same peri xl last 
eal kExporte! continue to load to 
apacity i much wheat can be 
Oo 1 fron the interior to ports 
rhe th it 1 ontinued export mov 
ent at a peak ievel is pr.marily one 
of boxca! The Commodit Credit 
Corp t not seiling due to in 
ib ! t m it wheat out yun- 
tr elevat But enough wheat is 
omir t exporters to continur 
the 1 t. Exporters cannot take 
new ] ess for December and 
ire rapid filling up their January 
ymmitn The confident pre- 
Lic that it export movements 
out f tl Pacific Northwest will 
ac! twe 125 and 150 million 
the current season 
to wheat hipments 
nber other ‘Trains ac- 
er three million bushels, 
000 bu. barley and 1,440.,- 


expo! ted 





lated the market, causing a_  fu- 
tures price drop on the Kansas City 
Board and a price drop in cash wheat 
held by CCC. 

Mr. Jenner said he would call 
about five witnesses during the hear- 
ing, all members of the company’s 
Kansas City operation, to prove 
Continental's methods were legal. 





Milling Industry Meets With 
Labor, Government on Wage 


Rates in Walsh-Healey Act 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON The application 
of Walsh-Healey Act provisions to 
the flour milling industry in sales to 
the federal government has added 
further confusion to an already high- 
ly competitive situation 

In this past week 
from AFL-CIO and 
dustry, under the 
Millers National Federation and its 
vice president, Herman Fakler, met 
with U.S. Labor Department officials 
to discuss labor proposals that the 
milling industry be formally brought 
under the minimum wage provisions 
of the Walsh-Healey Act on a na- 
tional scale. Up to this time the flour 
millers in their the federal 
government have operated under 


representatives 
the milling 
guidance of the 


sales to 





Sharp Decline in Feed Grain 
Prices Predicted by CSS If 
Acreage Allotment Defeated 


WASHINGTON 
Stabilization 
The Northwestern 
soil bank 
en in the 
the feed can 
expect a sharp decline in feed grain 
prices 

The that 
the soil bank base acreage allotment 
will be defeated in this referendum 
If this official view is correct one may 


Top Commodity 
told 
the 


officials 
Miller that if 
allotment is beat- 
taken Dec. 11 


industries 


Service 


acreage 
referendum 


and other 


general opinion here is 


look for a down trend in the price 
of feed grains, including corn 
The defeat of the acreage allot- 


mentep'an would mean that the com- 


mercial Corn Belt would have to go 


back to a 37 million acre base with 


out any soil bank payments. This 
would mean that few farmers wou'd 
comply and there would be almost 


an unlimited quantity of corn for the 
1957 crop year, plus a very heavy 
carryover of old crop corn 

The officials said the U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture policy was not 
designed to halt or cut back any ex 
port authorizations for edible vegeta 
ble oils at this time. To the con 
trary, the USDA plan is to sustain 
a firm market under the edible vege 
table fats and oils but there is no 
intention to push PL 480 oil transac 
tions to the point where there will 
be stockpiling 





USDA Says 219 Million Bushels 
Of 1956 Crop Wheat Are Now 


Under Price Support Loans 


WASHINGTON. The U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture reported that 
219,207,588 bu. of 1956 crop wheat 
had been put under price support 
loans and purchase agreements 
through Nov. 15. USDA also report- 
ed on other 1956 crop grains unde 
price support, withdrawals of 1956 
crops from support, and the extent 
of resealing of 1953, 1954 and 1955 


crop grains 
The 219 million bushels of 1956 
crop wheat compares with 208,553 


480 bu. of 1955 crop wheat put under 


support through Nov. 15, 1955, and 
334,565,517 bu. of 1954 crop through 
Nov. 15, 1954. Of the 219 million 
bushels of 1956 crop wheat unde1 
support, 162,076587 bu. were war 

house-stored, 55.521,134 bu. farm 
stored, and 1,609,867 bu. under pur 
chase agreements. Through Nov. 15 


producers had redeemed support loans 
on 15,757,109 bu. of 1956 crop wheat 
During the 30-day period Oct. 15 to 


Nov. 15, farmers put 21,434,015 bu 
of 1956 crop wheat under support 
During the previous 30-day period 
Sept. 15 to Oct. 15, 35,105,707 bu 


of 1956 crop wheat went under sup 
port. During the Oct. 15 to Nov. 15 
1955, period, 28,419,369 bu. of 1955 


crop wheat went under price support 

The 10,459,030 bu. of 1956 crop 
corn put under support through No 
with 11,634,827 bu. of 
1955 crop corn placed under 
the same date a year earlier, Of the 
10,459,030 bu. of 1956 crop corn un 
der support, 8,473,951 bu. went un 
der at the full rate which averages 
$1.50 bu., while 1,985,079 bu. were 
grown on farms not under 
controls and went under at an aver 
age rate of $1.25 bu 

Major items in the inventory of 
CCC as of Oct. 31 include 874,139,458 
bu. wheat valued at $2,366,747,535 
and 845,053 044 bu. corn 
$1,485,964 000 


15 compares 


support 


acreage 


valued «t 


provisions of this law except those 
concerning the minimum wage 

The labor organization position 
during the hearing appeared to be a 
recommendation for a minimum wage 
determination on a regional or area 
The milling industry spokes 
men seemed to reflect a rejection of 
any further steps in the flour mill 
ing minimum wage field under this 
act since it was believed that up-to- 
date data would show the milling 
industry wage rates generally higher 
than the existing minimum wage 
scale required by the law. In the 
lower bracket areas, recent 
wage adjustments following the ad- 
vance of the minimum wage scale 
to $1 hr. have already made many 
corrections that the labor organiza- 
tions have been seeking 

After two days of meetings be- 
tween the groups and before the 
AFL-CIO spokesmen had completed 
their presentation, the hearings were 
postponed to Jan. 22, 1957 

One of the unfortunate basic 
problems, observers say, is that -the 
Walsh-Healey Act, designed to boost 
wages paid on government contracts 
in a period of deep depression, fails 
to authorize the secretary of labor 
to take into consideration the com- 
petitive effects on industry units if 
such minimum standards were to be 
imposed, According to Mr. Fakler, 
the theory of the act is to prevent, 
through minimum wage standards on 
government contracts, the heavy buy- 
ing power of the government acting 
through private industry to depress 
wage levels 


basis 


wage 


However, the 
Healey type of federal control haa 
disappeared, yet the law is still on 
the books to bedevil both labor and 
industry, it was explained 

It has been observed that labor 
has done relatively well in its organ- 
izing activities with individual flour 
milling and there seems 
to be little vigor in the labor at- 
tempt, Such minimum wage provi- 
might be prescribed only 
involve purchases or contracts by the 


need for a Walsh- 


companies 


SIONS AS 


federal government in excess of 
$10,000 

The efforts to bring the milling 
industry under coverage of the 


Walsh-Healey Act started in 1939 
when informal studies were made 
of wage data, largely assembled from 
industry records, which indicated 
that if the Walsh-Healey provisions 
were to be invoked they would be 
adequate on a regional or area basis 
At that time no action was taken by 
the department of labor and with the 


onset of World War II the whole 
issue was deferred until 1950 when 
the issue was reopened only to he 


abruptly terminated 
Korean wat 
the milling 
gional or 
if any 


because of the 
In 1950 the position of 
industry was for a re 
wage deterrnination 
such action was taken by the 
federal government At that time 
the government had compiled wage 
data which appeared to indicate that 
an area determination would be ad 
visable 


area 


National Determination Sought 
Now however more recent data 
has led to a sharp revision of indus 
try judgment on this matter. State 
ments from members of the industry 


(Continued on pas 
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WASHINGTON-—The U.S, Depart- 
ent of Agriculture published its 
proposed revision of the US. grain 
ndards in the Federal Register 
Dec. | 
lwoy W. Lennartson, deputy ad- 
inistrator of the agricultural mar- 
| ervice, signed the notice. The 
{ Grain Standards Act requires 
that publie notice be given of the 
ification of standards 90 days in 
of the effective date. 
Informal public hearings will be 
held in Chicago Jan, 7; Kansas City, 
Vio., Jan. 95 Minneapolis Jan, 11, and 
Portland, Ore,, Jan. 15, (See The 
Northwestern Miller, Dee. 4, page 9, 
for further details.) If the revised 
indards are promulgated, it is ex- 
pected the effective date will be about 
June 1, 1957. 
he text of the standards as pub- 
lished in the Federal Register follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
Agricultural Marketing Service 
[ 7 CER Part 26 | 


WHEAT 

OFFICIAL GRAIN STANDARDS 

OF THE UNITED STATES 
hereby given that the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture has 
under consideration a proposed revi- 
ion of the Official Grain Standards of 
the United States for wheat (7 CFR 
26.101 et seq, a8 amended) promul- 
vated under the authority of the U.S, 
Grain Standards Act, as amended (39 
Stat. 482; 54 Stat. 765; 7 U.S.C. 71 
et eq.) 

lhe need for a revision of the offi- 
cial standards for wheat has been em- 
phasized by various advisory boards 
committees and by agricultural 
trade missions, Requests for a revi- 
ion of the standards also have been 
made by national organizations of 
producers, handlers and processors of 
wheat 


; y 
eting 


dyance 


Notice is 


ifie 


All suggestions have been directed 
to changes in the standards that will 
reflect improvement in the quality of 
wheat as marketed, 

The department arranged a con- 
ference in September, 1955 for the 
of determining more spe- 
cifically what changes, if any, should 
be made in the official wheat stand- 
io make them more acceptable 
under present-day production and 
marketing conditions, This conference 
was attended by representatives of 
national associations of growers, ship- 
pers, processors and others interested 
in the production, marketing and uti- 
lization of wheat, Specific changes 
recommended by this group, all 
aimed at improvement in the quality 
of U.S. wheat in domestic and export 
commerce. Following the conference, 


purpose 


wert 


studies were conducted by the de- 
partment to determine the effect of 
the recommended changes on the 


practical application of the standards 
and the marketing of the crop. As a 


result, the following changes are of- 
fered for consideration: 

(1) A reduction in the minimum 
moisture requirement for tough 
wheat 


(2) The ineorporation of a special 
grade for wheat of low moisture con- 
tent 4 

(3) A reduction in the limits of to- 
tal foreien material and elimination 
of the factor “matter except other 
grains.” 

(4) A reduction in the limits of 
shrunken and broken kernels, 
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Revised Grain Standards Published in 


Preparation for Industry Hearings 


(5) A reduction in 
wheats of other classes 

(6) The expression of dockage in 
terms of half rather than whole per 
cents. 

(7) A change in the limits of dark 
hard, and vitreous kernels in the sub- 
classes Hard Winter Wheat and Yel- 
low Hard Winter Wheat of the cla 
Hard Red Winter Wheat. 

(8) The elimination of smut dock 
age and the designation of all smutty 
wheat as “Light Smutty,” “Medium 
Smutty,” or “Heavy Smutty.” 

(9) The incorporation of more spe 


the limits of 


cific sanitation requirements in the 
wheat standards. 
(10) The elimination of “Amber 


Mixed Durum” and “Mixed Durum 
as a part of the grade designation in 
the class Mixed Wheat 

(11) The incorporation of other 
changes of minor importance 

It is proposed that consideration be 
given to revising the Official Grain 


Standards of the U.S. for Wheat to 
read essentially as follows 
§ 26.101 Terms defined. For the 


purposes of the Official Grain Stand 
ards of the U.S. for Wheat 

(a) Wheat. Wheat shall be the 
grain of common wheat (Triticum 
vulgare), club wheat (T.. compactum), 
and durum wheat (T. durum) which, 


before the removal of the dockage 
consists of 50% or more of one or 
more of these wheats and not more 


than 10% of other grains for which 
standards have been established un- 
der the U.S. Grain Standards Act 
and which, after the removal of the 
dockage contains 50% or more of 
whole kernels of one or more of these 
wheats. 

(b) Classes. Wheat shall be di- 
vided into the following seven classes 
Hard Red Spring Wheat, Durum 
Wheat, Red Durum Wheat, Hard Red 
Winter Wheat, Soft Red Winter 
Wheat, White Wheat, and Mixed 
Wheat. 

(c) Hard Red Spring Wheat. ‘The 
class Hard Red Spring Wheat shall in 
clude all varieties of hard red spring 
wheat and may include not more 
than 10% of wheats of other classes 
This class shall be divided into the 
following three subclasses: 

(1) Dark Northern Spring Wheat. 
The subclass Dark Northern Spring 
Wheat shall be Hard Red Spring 
Wheat with 75% or more dark, 
hard, and vitreous kernels 

(2) Northern Spring Wheat, Thx 
subclass Northern Spring Wheat shall 
be Hard Red Spring Wheat with 25% 


of 


or more but less than 75% of dark, 
hard, and vitreous kernels. 
(3) Red Spring Wheat. The sub 


class Red Spring Wheat shall be Hard 
Red Spring Wheat with less than 25% 
of dark, hard, and vitreous kernels 

(d) Durum Wheat. The class Du 
rum Wheat shall include all varieties 
of white (amber) durum wheat and 
may include not more than 10% olf 
wheats of other classes. This class 
shall be divided into the following 
three subclasses: 

(1) Hard Amber Durum Wheat. 
The subclass Hard Amber Durum 


Wheat shall be Durum Wheat with 
75% or more of hard and vitreous 
kernels of amber color. 

(2) Amber Durum Wheat. The 
subclass Amber Durum Wheat shall 
be Durum Wheat with 60° or more 


but less than 75% of hard and vitre- 
ous kernels of amber color 

(3) Durum Wheat. The subclass 
Durum Wheat shall be Durum Wheat 
with less than 60% of hard and vitre- 
ous kernels of amber color 

(e) Red Durum Wheat. The class 
Red Durum Wheat shall include all 
varieties of red durum wheat and may 
include not more than 10% of wheats 
of other classes. 

(f) Hard Red Winter Wheat. The 
class Hard Red Winter Wheat shall 
include all varieties of hard red win- 
ter wheat and may include not more 
than 10% of wheats of other classes 
This class shall be divided into the 
following three subclasses: 

(1) Dark Hard Winter Wheat. 


The subclass Dark Hard Winter 
Wheat shall be Hard Red Winter 
Wheat with 75% or more of dark, 


hard, and vitreous kernels 

Hard Winter Wheat. ‘The sub- 
class Hard Winter Wheat shall be 
Hard Red Winter Wheat with 40% or 
more but less than 75% of dark, hard, 
and vitreous kernels. 


(2) 


(3) Yellow Hard Winter Wheat. 
The subclass Yellow Hard Winter 
Wheat shall be Hard Red Winter 
Wheat with less than 40% of dark, 
hard, and vitreous kernels 

(g) Soft Red Winter Wheat. The 
class Soft Red Winter Wheat shall 


include all varieties of soft red win- 
ter wheat and may include not more 
than 10% of wheats of other classes. 


This class shall be divided into the 
following two subclasses: 
(1) Red Winter Wheat. The sub- 


class Red Winter Wheat shall be Soft 


Red Winter Wheat which may con- 
tain not more than 10% of soft red 
winter wheat grown west of the 


Great Plains area of the U.S 

(2) Western Red Wheat. 
class Western Red Wheat 
Soft Red Winter Wheat containing 
more than 10% of soft red winter 
wheat grown west of the Great Riains 
area of the U.S. 

(h) White Wheat. The class 
White Wheat shall include all vari- 
eties of white wheat, and may include 


The sub- 
shall be 


not more than 10% of wheats of 
other classes. This class shall be di- 
vided into the following four sub- 
classes: 

(1) Hard White Wheat. The sub- 
class Hard White Wheat shall be 
White Wheat with 75% or more of 
hard (not soft and chalky) kernels 


and may contain not more than 10% 
of wheat of the white club varieties 

(2) Soft White Wheat. The 
Soft White Wheat shall 


sub- 
be 


class 
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hard (not soft and chalky) kernels 
and may contain not more than 10% 
of wheat of the white club varieties. 

(3) White Club Wheat. The sub- 
class White Club Wheat shall be 
White Wheat consisting of wheat of 
the white club varieties and may con- 
tain not more than 10% of other 
white wheats. 

(4) Western White Wheat. The 
subclass Western White Wheat shall 
be White Wheat containing more 
than 10% of wheat of the white club 
varieties and more than 10% of other 
white wheats 


(i) Mixed Wheat. The class Mixed 
Wheat shall include all mixtures of 
wheat not provided for in the classes 
Hard Red Spring Wheat, Durum 


Wheat, Red Durum Wheat, Hard Red 
Winter Wheat, Soft Red Winter 
Wheat, and White Wheat. 

Grades. Grades shall be the 
numercial grades, sample grade, and 
special grades provided for in § 26.103 

(k) Dockage. Dockage shall be 
weed seeds, weed stems, chaff, straw, 
grain other than wheat, sand, dirt, 
and any other material other than 
wheat, which can be removed readily 
from the wheat by the use of appro- 
priate sieves and cleaning devices; 
also underdeveloped, shriveled, and 
small pieces of wheat kernels re- 
moved in properly separating the ma- 
terial other than wheat and which 
cannct be recovered by properly re- 
screening or recleaning. (See 
paragraph (b) of § 26.102.) 

(1) Foreign material. Foreign ma- 
terial shall be all matter other than 
wheat which is not separated from 
the wheat in the proper determina- 
tion of dockage. 


(j) 


also 


(m) Other grains. Other grains 
shall be rye, oats, corn, grain sor- 
ghums, barley, hull-less barley, flax- 
seed, emmer, spelt, einkorn, Polish 
wheat, poulard wheat, cultivated 
buckwheat, and soybeans. 

(n) Damaged kernels. Damaged 
kernels shall be kernels and pieces of 
kernels of wheat and other grains 
which are heat damaged, sprouted, 
frosted, badly ground damaged, badly 
weather damaged, moldy, diseased, or 
otherwise materially damaged. 

(0) Heat-damaged kernels. Heat- 
damaged kernels shall be kernels and 
pieces of kernels of wheat and other 
grains which have been materially 
discolored and damaged by heat. 

(p) Wheats of other classes. 
Wheats of other classes shall be 
wheats other than that specified in 
the respective paragraphs (a), (b), 
(c), (d), or (e) of § 26.103. 

(q) Shrunken and broken kernels. 
Shrunken and broken kernels shall be 
all kernels and pieces of kernels of 
wheat and other matter that will pass 
readily through a 0.064 by % sieve. 

(r) 0.064 by %& sieve. A 0.064 by 
% sieve shall be a metal sieve 0.032 


























White Wheat with less than 75% of inch thick perforated with slotted 
Maximum limits of— 
Minimum Damaged kernels Wheats of other classes 
Grade test weight 
per bushel Foreign 
Heat- material Durum 
Total damaged Total and/or 
kernels Red Durum 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
1'* Heavy — oO 20 a1 05 5.0 1.0 
(| REE IE are oe i) 20 01 05 5.0 1.0 
Pictascecnnaccovesaugeesubenneesos 87 40 0.2 1.0 5.0 2.0 
Ses ea ee 55 7.0 05 2.0 10.0 3.0 
Chie he siiisieiiaial ot 83 10.0 1.0 2.0 10.0 10.0 
6... amensineiniines w 15.0 3.0 5.0 10.0 10.0 




















Sample grade: Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for any of the grades from No. i 
Heavy to No. 4, inelasive; or which contains more than 16.0 percent of moisture; or which contains stones; or which 
is musty, or sour, or heating; or which bas any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or 
which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied accu- 
rately; or which is contaminated by animal filth; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 





1 Applies to each of the subclasses Dark Northern Spring, Northern Spring, and Red Spring Wheat. 


'T 


not more than 5.0 percent, and in grade No. 8 not more than 8.0 percent of shrunken and broken kernels. 


wheat in grades No. 1 Heavy and No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 3.0 percent, in grade No. 2 
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(b) Grades and grade requirements for the subclasses Hard Amber Durum Wheat, 
Amber Durum Wheat, and Durum Wheat of the class Durum Wheat and for the class 
Red Durum Wheat. (See also paragraph (h) of this section.) 

















Maximum limits of— 
Damaged kernels Wheats of other classes! 
al M inimam 
G test t 
' per bushel Foreign Bott Red 
Heat- material Winter, 
Total damaged Total bs 
Red Durum 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
0 9. . cetdnetubceshenbebianietneeinue i) 20 01 0.5 4.0 1.0 
| SRR anesthe eS 58 40 0.2 1.0 6.0 20 
_ =  hhier. 1a eeyenenTen Dene oH 7.0 0.5 20 10.0 6.0 
Spas ni ERO RAED TINT SS LT 54 10.0 1.0 3.0 10.0 10.0 
Wiastiskstetaattotstenniiiedaiagaieiedaiiaaaaions 51 15.0 a0 5.0 10.0 10.0 




















Sample grade: Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet requirements for any of the grades from No. 1 to 
No 5, inclusive r which contains more than 16.0 percent of moisture; or which contains stones; or which is musty, 
or sour, or heating: or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or lic; or which 
contains a Quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade yequirements cannot be app! fed accurately; 
or which is contaminated by animal filth; or which ts otherwise Gt aistinctly low quality. 





) Red Durum Wheat of any grade may contein not more than 10.0 percent of wheats of other classes, 

? The wheat in grades No 1 — No 3 of each of these classes may contain not more than either (a) 5.0 porcess of 
shrynken and broken kernels or (b) 8.0 percent of shrunken and broken kernels to; ether with broken ls of 
wheat of any size which remain in the sieved sample; and wheat in grade No. 3 of of these classes may contain 
not more than either (a) 8.0 percent of shrunken and broken kernels or (b) 12.0 percent of shrunken and broken 
kernels together with broken kernels of wheat of any size which remain in the sieved sample. 


(c) Grades and grade requirements for the subclasses Dark Hard Winter Wheat, 
Hard Winter Wheat, and Yellow Hard Winter Wheat of the class Hard Red Winter 

















Wheat. (See also paragraph (h) of this section.) 
Maximum limits of— 
Minimum Damaged kernels Wheats of other classes 
Grade test weight Foreign 
per bushel material 
Heat- Total —_ 
Total damaged ) and/or 
hereels Red Durum 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
SS. couccnsaseoudonnesdonenoneeneneees @ 8.0 0.1 0.5 5.0 0.5 
2! 55 4.0 0.2 1.0 5.0 1.0 
De inducwtbdcaneceadepemenemna 56 7.0 0.5 2.0 10.0 2.0 
4 ‘ i] 10.0 1.0 3.0 10.0 10.0 
§ oo m 51 15.0 3.0 6.0 10.0 10.0 




















ample grade: Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for any of the grades from No. 1 
to No. 5, inclusive: or which contains more than 16.0 percent of moisture; or which contains stones; or which ts 
fusty, or sour, or heating; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; 
or which contains a quantity of smut s6 great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied 
accurately; or which is contaminated by animal filth; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 








| The wheat in grade No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 3.0 percent, in grade No. 2 not more than 5.0 
percent, and in grade No. 3 not more than 8.0 percent of shrunken and broken kernels. 


(&) Grades and grade requirements for the subclasses Red Winter Wheat and 
Western Red Wheat of the class Soft Red Winter Wheat. (See also paragraph (h) of 
this section.) 






































Maximum limits of— 
Minimum | Damaged kernels Wheats of other classes 
Grade test weight 
per b Fore’ 

Heat- mater Durum 

Total damaged Total and/or 
kernels Red Durum 

Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent Percent 
@ 2.0 0.1 . 5.0 0.5 
& 40 0.2 1.0 5.0 1.0 
% 7.0 05 2.0 10.0 2.0 
A 10.0 1.0 3.0 10.0 Ww.0 
51 15.0 2.0 4&0 0.0 0.6 
Sample grade: Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for any of the grades from No. 1 


to No. 5, inclusive; or which contains more than 16.0 cent of moisture; or which contains stones; or which is 
musty, or sour, or heating; or which has any com ly ob ble foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or 
which contains a quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied ac- 
curately; or which is contaminated by animal filth; or which is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 





| The wheat in grade No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 3.0 percent, in grade Mo. 2 not more than 5.0 
percent, and in grade No. 3 not more than 8.0 percent of shrunken and broken kernels. 


(e) Grades and grade requirements for the subclasses Hard White Wheat, Soft 
White Wheat, White Club Wheat, and Western White Wheat of the class White 





























Wheat. (See also paragraph (h) of this section.) 
Maximum binpits of — 
Minimum | Damaged kernels W heats of other classes 
Grade test weight 
per 1 Foreign 
Heat- material Durum 
Total | damaged Total and/or 
kernels Durum 
Pounds Percent Percent Percent Percent | Percent 
8 5. .coccocceducetoesconessseewoosennsess @ 2.0 01 05 5.0 05 
2! Ss 40 0.2 1.0 5.0 1¢@ 
3 % 7.0 05 2.0 10.0 2.0 
DEE Le “A 10.0 Lo 3.0 0.0 10.0 
6... .coscecnccceesctocsesscsssesesocsaqueaase 61 4.0 3.0 4.0 10.0 0.0 
Sample grade: Sample grade shall be wheat which does not meet the requirements for any of the grades from No.1 to 





No. 5, inelusive; or which contains more than 16.0 percent of moisture; or which contains stones; or which is musty, 
or sour, or heating; or which has any commercially objectionable foreign odor except of smut or garlic; or which 
contains & quantity of smut so great that any one or more of the grade requirements cannot be applied accurately; 
or which is contaminated by anima! filth; or whith is otherwise of distinctly low quality. 





v 
! The wheat in grade No. 1 of this class may contain not more than 3.0 percent, in a No. 2 not more than 5. 
percent, and in grade No. 3 not more than 4.0 percent of shrunkeg and broken kerne 
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holes 0.0640 inch by 0.375 (%) inch 
with approximately 2.633 perforations 
per square foot 

(s) Stones. Stones shall be con- 
creted earthy or mineral matter and 
other substances of similar hardness 
that do not disintegrate readily in 
water. 

§ 26.102 Principles governing ap- 
plication of standards. The following 
principles shall apply in the determi- 
nation of the classes and grades of 
wheat: 

(a) Basis of determination. Each 
determination of dockage, tempera- 
ture, odor, garlic, live weevils or 
other insects injurious to stored grain, 
contamination by animal filth, and 
distinctly low quality shall be upon 


the basis of the grain as a whole. All’ 


other determinations shall be upon 
the basis of the grain when free from 
dockage 

(b) Percentages. All percentages 
shall be upon the basis of weight. The 
percentage of dockage shall be ex- 
pressed in terms of whole and half 
percents. A fraction of a percent of 
dockage when equal to or greater 
than one-half shall be expressed as 
one-half and when less than one-half 
shall be disregarded. 

(c) Moisture. Moisture shall be 
ascertained by the air-oven method 
prescribed by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, as described in Service 
and Regulatory Announcements No 
147, issued by the Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, or ascertained by any 


method which gives equivalent re- 
sults. 
(d) Test weight per bushel. Test 


weight per bushel shall be the weight 
per Winchester bushel as determined 
by the method prescribed by the U.S 
Department of Agriculture, as de- 
scribed in Circular No. 921 issued 
June, 1953, or as determined by any 
method which gives equivalent re- 
sults. 

§ 26.103 Grades, grade require- 
ments, and grade designations, The 
following grades, grade requirements, 
and grade designations are applicable 
under these standards: 


(a) Grades and grade requirements 
for the subclasses Dark Northern 
Spring Wheat, Northern Spring 
Wheat, and Red Spring Wheat of the 
class Hard Red Spring Wheat. (See 
also paragraph (h) of this section.) 

[Note: Grades and requirements 
(b), (©), (d) and (¢) can be found 
in the accompanying tables. | 


(f) Grades and grade requirements 
for Mixed Wheat. (See also para 
graph (th) of this section.) Mixed 
wheat shall be graded according to 
the numerical and Sample grade re- 
quirements of the class of wheat 
which predominates in the mixture, 
except that the factor “wheats of 
other classes” and the grade specifi- 
cations for “No. 1 Heavy” shall be 
disregarded. 

(g) Grade designation for all class- 
es andsubclasses of wheat. The 
grade designation for wheat shall in- 
clude in the order named the number 
of the grade or the words “Sample 
grade,” as the case may be; the word 
“Heavy” when applicable; the name 
of the applicable subclass, or in the 
case of Red Durum Wheat and Mixed 
Wheat the name of the class; the 
name of each applicable special grade; 
and when applicable the word “dock- 
age” together with the percentage 
thereof. In the case of Mixed Wheat, 
the grade designation shall also in- 
clude, following the name of the class, 
the name and approximate percentage 
of hard red spring, durum, red durum, 


(Continued on page 26) 
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Storage Mold 
Causes Sick Wheat, 
Researchers Say 


CINCINNATI, OHIO Proof that 
storage mold causes sick wheat in 
grain elevators was reported here last 
week by a University of Minnesota 
scientist. | 

B. C. Papavizas, a university plant 
pathologist, explained the research at 
the annual meeting of the American 
Phytopathological Society, Dec. 6-8, 

“Sick wheat" is a condition that 
occurs in the germ of the wheat 
kernel and causes the germ to turn 
dark brown. It reduces the grade of 
wheat for milling because the dark 
germ causes a rancid flavor in flour. 

Before now, it wasn't definitely 
known what caused “sick wheat,” the 
university stated 

Some researchers suspected that it 
was due to something in the kernel 
itself, or that it was a result of some- 
thing that happened to the wheat be- 
fore it was stored 

In the research studies, Mr. Papa- 
vizas and C. M. Christensen, profes- 
sor of plant pathology, compared 
stored samples of mold-free wheat 
with wheat samples that were inocu- 
lated with several species of storage 
mold fungi. All samples. were then 
stored for periods ranging from 2-7 
months, at moisture contents that 
permit development of sick wheat 
and which are commonly found in 
stored wheat 

At the end of the storage period, 
there was no sick wheat in samples 
that were fungus-free at the start 
But there were many “sick” kernels 
in the samples that had been inocu- 
lated with storage mold. 

Other research by Minnesota plant 
pathologists and agricultural bio- 
chemists has shown that storage 
molds won't affect wheat germs un- 
less the moisture content ts 
13%. 

These findings will be important to 
storage elevator owners and to the 
flour milling industry, Mr. Papavizas 
said. By testing grain for storage 
molds it will now be possible to de- 
termine how long wheat can be safely 
stored and what storage conditions 
will be necessary to avoid “sick 
wheat.” 


above 
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Soil Bank Payments 
Total $233 Million 


WASHINGTON—Payments to 


farmers participating in the 1956 
acreage reserve program of the Soil 
Bank totaled $233,487,151.64 in 45 
states and Puerto Rico reporting 


through Nov. 30, the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture announced, This is the 
10th weekly report on payments 
(negotiab'e certificates) issued under 
the 1956 acreage 
The ninth report 

through Nov 

$228, 221,997.52 


enero 


reserve program 
covering payments 
23, showed a total of 
disbursed 
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Cereal Chemists Set 
December Meeting 


MINNEAPOLIS Dr. James W 
Evans, director of research for 
American Maize Products, Roby, Ind 
will speak on “Modified Cornstarch 
ind Related Products” at 
of the Northwest 
American Association of Cereal 
Chemists at noon here Dec. 28 at 
Dayton’s Skyroom 


a meeting 
Section of the 
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USDA Issues Acceptances 
For Processing Wheat 
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WASHINGTON~—-The U.S, Department of Agriculture has telegraphed 
acceptances of offers for processing Commodity Credit Corp.-owned wheat 


for domestic shipment to mills throughout the country. 


Offers by the mills were accepted in whole or part by USDA 


the awards to the mills are appended, 


WHEAT FLOUR 


Compar 


y 
Burrus Mills, Ine., Dallas 


Montana Flour Mills, Great Fails 


(Ky.) Roller Mills, Inc. 
Miller Milling Co,., Minneapolis 


Lexingtor 


Russe 


Gite.) O0iew Ge \.deceravicerst 
Dixie Portland Flour Mills, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


O' Keane 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis 


Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 


Birdsey Flour & Feed Mills, Macon, Ga. ....... 
Russell-Miller Milling Co., Dallas 


Nebraska Consolidated Mills Co., Dallas 

> 
Quaker Oats Co., Gitlepe eee ereereves 
Acme Flour Miils Co., Oklahoma City . 
American Flours, Newton, Kansas .......66ccees 
Gwinn Brothers & Co, Huntington, W. Va. 
Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis, Ind, ....... 
Pillebury Mille, Ine., Minneapolis 
Flour Mills of America, Inc., Kansas City 


Colorade Milling & Elevator Co., Denver 


Bread flour 


+*Whole wheat, **Credit, #*#Charge. 


Quantity, ib 
840,000 


Processor 
charge 


$0.0385 


08** 
0385 


Details of 





USDA Reports on IWA Sales 


The US. Department of Agriculture reported that 


WASHINGTON 


during the period Nov, 28-Dec, 4, the Commodity Credit Corp 
sales of 3,691,000 bu. wheat (including wheat and wheat flour in terms of 
wheat equivalent) for recording under the International Wheat Agreement 


against the 1956-57 year quotas. 


confirmed 


he sales for the week included 633,316 cwt. of flour (1,466,000 bu. in 
wheat equivalent) and 2,225,000 bu. wheat. The importing countries prin 


cipally 
Netherlands, 


involved in this week's sales were Israel, Saudi Arabia and the 


Cumulative sales by the U.S. since the opening of quotas for the T956-57 
year on June 25, 1956, are 59,422,000 bu., of which 16,053,000 bu. were in the 


form of flour 





Harmison Hale 


NEW MANAGER — Harmison Hale 
has been named manager of bakery 
flour sales service for General Mills, 
Inc., it was announced by Don A. 
Stevens, manager of the flour divi- 
sion. Mr. Hale has been manager of 
bakery service at the company’s 
Sperry division at San Francisco. He 
will assume his new duties Jan. 1. 
He replaces the late Ralph 8S. Her- 
man, well known figure in the flour 
milling industry, who died Sept. 19. 





DURUM PRICES 
WINNIPEG — Average 
Canadian amber durum wheat in No- 
vember were $1.98% bu. for domes- 
tic sales and $2.42% bu. for export 
(Class 2) business, basis No. 1 CW 
Amber Durum in Canadian lakehead 
store, representing a 44¢ per bu. dif- 
ference. 


prices for 


_the confidence 
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Flour Distributors 
In New York Name 


New President 


NEW YORK Ernest Brehm, 
Yonkers, was elected president of 
the New York Association of Flour 
Distributors at the annual dinner 


meeting of the group held here Dec 
6. He replaces M. C. Alvarez, Inter- 
national Milling Co., New York, who 
retires after two terms in office 

Vito A. Dondiego, Dondiego Flour 
Co., Brooklyn, was named vice presi- 
dent, and Eleanore D. Cashin, Kelly- 
Erickson Co., Inc., and Jack Di Fiore, 
New York, were reelected secretary 
and treasurer respectively. 

In the president's annual report, 
Mr. Alvarez gave full credit for ac- 
complishments in his two terms to 
the distributors, complimenting them 
on their interest, good attendance, 
and constructive work toward im- 
proving the flour distributing indus- 
try 

In brief acceptance 
3rehm thanked the association for 
they had shown in 
naming him to head the local group, 
and he pledged to work in the in- 
terests of a association and 
to continue working towards improv- 
ing the industry. 

Leo Frank, Cliff H. Morris & Co., 
New York, presented Mr. Alvarez 
with a gold watch from the members 

The dinner was preceded by a 
cocktail party with the room decor- 


remarks, Mr. 


strong 


ated in the theme of the Christmas 
season. The affair was attended by 
75 members, wives and guests. Ar- 


rangements for the annual meeting 
were made by J. J. McMahon, In- 
ternational Milling Co., New York, 
chairman of the entertainment com- 
mittee, with Walter J. Stockman, 
Standard Milling Co., New York, and 
Mr. Brehm acting as co-chairmen 





Pillsbury Executive 


Says Lowering 


Tariffs Would Help U.S. Economy 


MINNEAPOLIS—American indus- 
try must compete with foreign goods 
without the protection of tariff bar- 
riers if the healthy economy of the 
country is to continue, A. B. Spar- 
boe, vice president in charge of the 
division of Pillsbury Mills, 


overseas 


Inc., told more than 1,100 persons 
Dec. 6 at 41st annual dinner of the 
Traffic Club of Minneapolis at the 
Nicollet Hotel. 


In urging that the U.S. lower its 
tariff barriers, Mr. Sparboe said that 
instead of harming our economy, in- 
ternational competition “tends to 
sharpen us up and keep us on our 
He has served on several gov- 
ernment advisory committees on for- 
eign export and is a member of the 
export groups of the U.S. Chamber 
of Commerce and the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers 

“We must accept goods that com- 
pete with those of domestic industry 
if we are to get any sort or bargain 
on the world market,” Mr. Sparboe 
said. “There just aren't enough non- 
competitive goods that we can im- 
port to make a profitable trade, and 
this means that some domestic in- 
dustries must be exposed to competi- 
tion 

“Some workers may have to move 
to more profitable industries, but 
this is not a new thing in this coun- 
try.” Mr. Sparboe cited the influx of 
farmers into industry as an example. 

“The U.S. is actually more depend- 
ent on the outside world than it is 


toes,” 





A. B. Sparboe 


on us,” Mr. Sparboe said. “In order 
to manufacture the hard goods that 
are our principal export items, we 
must import raw materials from all 
over the world, 150 different ones 
just to build an automobile.” 
Freight shippers and railroad, 
truck, airline and barge line officials 
from cities throughout the East and 
Midwest attended the dinner. 
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By THOMAS E. LETCH 


Northwestern Miller Editorial Staff 


KANSAS CITY New officers of 
the Central District No. 2, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, were elect- 
ed Dec. 8 during a meeting here in 
the Aladdin Hotel 

Anthony Morie, Rodney Milling 
Co lopeka, Kansas, is the new 
chairman, succeeding George Hunt, 
General Millis, Inc., Kansas City. 
Elected vice chairman was Bill 
Blanchard, Bay State Milling Co., 
Leavenworth, Kansas. George J. Te- 
sarek, Quaker Oats Co., St. Joseph, 
Mo wa reelected secretary-treas- 
ure! 

The ifternoon business meeting 
featured several technical talks. It 
was followed by a cocktail party and 
i banquet for the millers and their 
wives, complete with a floor show 


ind dancin More than 100 attended 


the evenin activities 

Jack Kice, Kice Metal Products 
Co., Wichita, Kansas, talking on the 
iir conditioning of flour mills, char- 
acterized this period of history as 
the air age.” He cited the impor- 
tance of air in mills now—used for 
such thin is aspirating vacuum 
cleanin 1erating and pneumatic 
conveying. A 500 bu. per hour mill 
uses approximately 162,400 Ib. of air 


in hour, or 5.4 times as much as wheat 


in the ime period, he said 
This air that comes from outside 
ind is not filtered or conditioned can 
contaminate the miller’s product and 
idd to h problems because of its 

iriable ndition, he said 

Mill Air Conditioning 
Air conditioning a mill is fairly 
costly iid Mr. Kice, “but it would 
pay for itself in a better product, 
greater efficiency from workers and 

other advantages he stated 
rhe ystem Mr. Kice outlined 
would consist of a large central con- 
ditioner the roof of the mill. It 
vould heat in the winter, cool in the 
summer, humidify, purify, ventilate, 
circulate and control the air in the 
mill. Sprays would operate in con- 
junction with coils to get the de- 
ired results. There would be no re- 


frigeration equipment 


The air uuld be forced through 
the mill from the insulated pent- 
house and then would come back for 
conditionin This system would re- 
quire a very efficient dust collection 
ystem 

Our idea he explained, “would 
be to get the air uniformly at 80-85 
F. with 60° relative humidity.” 

A system such as he outlined, Mr 
Kice estimated in very rough terms, 
would cost about $15,000 to $25,000 
to install. It would require about 25 
to 50 gailons of water per minute 
ind use le than 100 h.p 

Samuel Alfend, chief of Kansas 
City district, Food & Drug Admin- 
istration, warned that sanitation is 
1 never-ending job. “You can't let 


down.’ 


Let-Down In Sanitation Hinted 


Judging from reports, he said that 
this letting down seems to be oc- 
curring some this year 

Because of limited personnel, Mr 
Alfend said that his department 
makes an effort to get one source of 
possible harm to the public cleaned 


up and then concentrates 
When 
frequent 
indicated 
Howe 


on another 
inspections are not 80 
tend to let down, he 


er, he 


pointed out that mills 
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Anthony Morie Chairman of 
Central District No. 2, AOM 


in this area generally are good on 
sanitation. The big problem is in san- 
itation in country elevators, although, 


he said, they too are making pro- 
gress 
“We are reasonable men working 


under reasonable laws,” he said. “We 
like to know people in the mills per- 


sonally so that we have a_ better 
understanding of the problems.” 
Carelessness is the main reason 


for dust explosions, said R. I. New- 
some, chief engineer, the Mill Mu- 
tuals. He warned the millers that 
even more care is required in dry 
years, such as now, because of an 
increased danger of explosions. 

To avoid explosions he advised 
that (1) every employee be remind- 
ed of the hazard, (2) the plant be 
kept clean, (3) employees be pro- 
hibited from smoking, carrying non- 
safety matches, or wearing cleats on 
their and (4) use of plain 
common sense 

A prediction that the first all-steel 


she eS, 


flour mill will be erected in the U.S 
in 1957 was made by Arthur Stegner, 
Butler Manufacturing Co., Kansas 
City. He and Donald F. Clark of 
Butler presented a film strip to the 
group showing the use of steel build- 
ings for storage of grain. 

Grain can be stored horizontally 
in steel for one third of what it costs 
for vertical storage space, Mr. Steg- 


ner said 
A resume of the grain sanitation 
conference held recently in Kansas 


City was presented by J. C. Franken- 


feld, Flour Mills of America, Inc., 
Kansas City. He said it was his im- 
pression that there was less active 
participation by the people attend 


ing than at the conference two years 
previous 

William P. Riley, Wm. Kelly Mill- 
ing Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, wel- 
comed the group and explained the 
value of attending any AOM meet- 
ing to get specific ideas and to as- 
sociate with people who have the 
same problems. 

In his brief remarks, Donald S 
Eber, AOM executive secretary, re- 
minded the group about the 61st an 
nual conference and trade show com 
ing up next spring in Buffalo 





Awards Made to 
Process Wheat 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has awarded con- 
tracts to process 105,455,550 Ib. flour 
and cornmeal from Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat and corn for dis- 
tribution to U.S. private welfare or- 
ganizations for donation to needy 
people abroad 

Of the 105 million pounds, contracts 
were awarded to process 59,570,000 Ib 


flour from 1,344002 bu. CCC-owned 
wheat and 45,885,550 lb. cornmeal 
from 1,463,153 bu. CCC-owned corn 


The awards bring the total of flour 


Huron Milling Co. 
Ownership Changed 


WILMINGTON, DEL Hercules 
Powder Co. has announced the com- 
pletion of all details involved in its 
acquisition of the Huron Milling Co., 
Harbor Beach, Mich 

Negotiations for the acquisition of 
Huron were first announced by Her- 
cules on Sept. 26, 1956, pending ap- 
proval of Huron stockholders, which 
was granted on Oct. 30 

The Michigan plant, which pro- 
cesses wheat flour into wheat starch 
and into proteins for food supple- 
ments and natural food flavoring, 
will be operated as the Huron Mill- 
ing Division of Hercules’ Virginia 
Cellulose Department 

Edward G. Crum, general man- 
ager of the department, said that 
Robert M. Farr, former president of 
the Huron Milling Co., will retire 
but will be available to Hercules in 
an advisory capacity. Carl S. Smith, 
formerly vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and research for 
Huron Milling Co., will be plant man- 
ager at Huron. 

Charles A. Grant will be in charge 
of sales for the new division. Mr. 
Grant, who joined Hercules in June, 
1942, has had a variety of super- 
visory experience before being ap- 
pointed manager of chemical cotton 
sales in July, 1955. Glenn H. Free- 
man and R. S. Shumard will be sales 





managers under Mr. Grant 
Huron Milling, with more than 


500 employes, reported net sales last 
year of approximately $12 million. 


contracted for 
donation program got under way in 
August, 1955, to 235,598,060 Ib. flour 
from 6 300.997 bu. CC'C-owned wheat 
and 201,552,300 lb. cornmeal! from 5,- 
580.617 bu. corn. These totals include 
both domestic and foreign donations 

Of the 59 million pounds of flour 
as contracted for, 4374,000 lb. were 
all-purpose flour, 5,385,000 Ib. whole 
wheat flour, and 49,811,000 Ib. bread 
flour. Prices per 100 Ib, for the all- 
purpose and bread flour were 12 to 
96¢ for 10 Ib. packages with awards 
made to 15 contractors, 15.67 to 4l¢ 
for 100 Ib. bags with ten 10 Ib. empty 
bags enclosed with awards made to 
five contractors, and 24¢ credit to 
CCC to 11¢ paid by CCC for 100 Ib 
bags with awards made to five con- 
tractors. Prices per 100 Ib. paid for 
whole wheat flour were $1.02 to $1.06 
for 100 lb. bags with ten 10 Ib. empty 
bags enclosed with awards made to 
two contractors, and 74¢ for 100 Ib 
bags with an award made to one con- 
tractor 


since the expanded 


BREAD (6 THE STAFF OF Lire 


Flour Production 
Output Increases 


WASHINGTON~—-Wheat flour pro 


duction in October was 21,898,000 
sacks, averaging 952,000 sacks pe 
working day. This is 1.7% less than 


production figures estimated by ‘The 
Northwestern Miller several weeks 
axO 

The Department of Commerce 
October figures are compared with 
an average output per working day 
of 1,047,000 sacks in September and 
1,000,000 sacks in October of 1955 
Wheat flour mills in October oper 
ated at 88.9% of capacity, compared 
with 97.3 and 93.8%, respectively 
for the previous month and the same 
month a year ago. 

Flour mills in October ground 50 
182.000 bu. of wheat compared with 
45,540,000 bu. in the previous month 
Wheat offal output was 416,796 tons 


Rye flour production in October 
was 194.000 sacks. Rye grindings 
were 442,000 bu., and 2,584 tons of 


rye offal were produced 

Figures, the census report explain 
represent the production of ail com 
mercial mills in the U.S. About 977% 
of the totals are reported by the 375 
largest mills and the balance 
mated 


eat) 





Thomas E. Hosty 
Nominated Chicago 
Exchange Head 


CHICAGO—-Thomas E. Hosty, sen- 
ior partner of Sincere & Co,, has 
been nominated as chairman of the 
board of directors of the Chicago 
Board of Trade, it has been an- 
nounced by Robert C. Liebenow, 
president. 


Mr. Hosty formerly served as a 


director of the exchange for nine 
years and was a former member of 
the executive committee for three 


years. He has been president of the 
Board of Trade Clearing Corp. the 
past five years 
James F. Wade, 
Brothers & Co., is 
vice chairman of 
Wade is 
ond vice 
served as 


Lamson 
nominee for 
board, Mr 
completing a term as sec- 
chairman and formerly 
a director for three years 


partner, 
the 
the 


Henry M. Wolf, broker, has been 
nominated for the office of second 
vice chairman. Mr. Wolf has been 


a director 
member of 
the past 


the past six years and a 
the executive committee 
two years 

Julius Mayer, executive vice presi 
dent of Continental Grain Co., is 


the retiring board chairman 
Seven men were nominated as 
candidates to fill five vacancies that 


will occur on the board of directors 
They are William G 
president of B. A 
Co,, and James P 
incumbents: 
president, 


Catron, vice 
Eckhart Milling 
Reichman, broker, 
Clarence C. Fivian, vice 
Continental Grain Co.,: 


Frank A, Jost, Jr., commodity man- 
ager, Dean Witter & Co.; Philip A 
Rashman, partner, Max Nierman & 


Co.; William E. Ullman, broker 
Gardmer B. Van Ness, Jr, 
& McKinnon 

Nominated to serve three-year 
terms as members of the nominating 
committee were Mr. Mayer, retiring 
chairman of the board and executive 
vice president of Continental Grain 
Co., and William J. Walton, assistant 
secretary treasurer of General 
Mills, Ine 

Five men were nominated for 
year terms as members of the com 
mittee of appeals. They were Ray- 
mond M. Gerstenberg of Gerstenberg 


and 


with 
Thomson 


and 


two 


& Co.; John G. McCarthy, Jr. with 
John G. MeCarthy Co.; S. A. Me 
Murray, with Merrill Lynch, Pierce 
Fenner & Beane; James 8S Temple 


ton, vice president, Santa Fe Eleva 
tor Corp.; and Frederick G, Uhl 
mann, assistant treasurer, Uhimann 
Grain Co 
Nominated for 
the 


two-year terms on 


committee of 


arbitration were 
Ray C. Feurhaken, Jr., broker; John 
L. Georgas, General Mills, Ine 
Arthur Mark, Irving Weis & Co 
Robert L. Martin, assistant secre 
tary, J. & O. Grain Co., and Edward 


C. Wilson, Jr., broke 


The annual election will be Jan, 21 


CONTINENTAL DIVIDENDS 
NEW YORK.-The board of direc 
tors of the Continental Baking Co 


declared Nov, 28 a quarterly dividend 
of $137% per share on the outstand 
ing $5.50 dividend cumulative pre 
ferred stock, payable Jan. 1, 1957 
to holders of record of such stock at 
the close of business Dec. 7, 1956. A 
regular quarterly dividend, for the 
fourth quarter of the year 1956, of 


SO¢ per share on the outstanding 
common stock, was declared, pay 
able Dec. 26, 1956, to holders of 


Dec. 7 


record 
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F lour Business Quiet Except for 
Fill-in Buying, Export Inquiries 


The flour business continued dull 
and slow-moving last week, sparked 
only by a few weak flurries of fill-in 
buying of springs, apparently the re- 
sult of price declines, In the South- 
west the only activity was by the gov- 
ernment and exporters, and it was 
not sufficient to jar prices loose from 
levels of the previous week, 

There was interest in flour prices in 
the central states, but no sales as 
buyers continued to watch declining 
prices 

Sales by spring wheat mills were 
at 55% of five-day milling capacity 
last week, compared with 28% the 
previous week and 72% a year ago. 
Most bakers are believed to be booked 
well into next year, and buying is on 
a small seale at present, 

Sales in the central states last 
week remained at the same level as 
the previous week, 15 to 20% of five- 
day milling capacity, one of the low- 
est levels of the crop year, A soften- 
ing wheat market was exerting pres- 
sure on flour prices and prospective 
buyers were content to watch for 
further declines, 

Sales in the Southwest were at 
38% of capacity, an increase from the 
19% of the previous week and from 
the 30% of a year ago. Export in- 
terest was from the Middle East, 
the Vietnam and Latin America. 

flour production by U.S. mills av- 
eraged 103% of five-day milling ca- 
pacity last week, down slightly from 
104% of a week earlier, but up from 
the 101% of a year earlier. The only 
increases for the week were at Buf- 


falo, where production went from 
118% to 121%, and on the North 


Pacifie Coast, where it climbed from 
BBO to 91%, (See tables on page 15.) 


Northwest 


Minneapolis: The spring wheat flour 
business showed somewhat more ac- 
tivity for the week ending Dec. 7 
than in previous weeks, but business 
was still slow. Prices continued to de- 
cline, steadily, accompanied by some 
buying of bakers’ patents on a fill-in 
basis 

While patents and high glutens 
were falling off 12¢ during the week, 
following a soft turn which began to 
develop Nov, 30, clears advanced 2¢ 
on the strength of spotty buying. 
Most buyers, however, are sitting on 
the sidelines waiting for the new 
year, greater depletion of their cur- 
rent supplies and lower prices. 

The price of family flour remained 
firm and unchanged as the calendar 
moved into the traditionally poor buy- 
ing month of December. Shipping di- 
rections continued good as buyers 
drew on stocks purchased last sum- 
mer. Mills are looking for a rash of 
purchase orders right after Jan, 1. 

Sales by spring wheat mills reach- 
ed 55% of the five-day milling capa- 
city last week, compared with only 
289 the previous week and 72% a 
year ago. 

Fiour production at Minneapolis 
averaged 106% of five-day capacity, 
down from the 115% of the previous 
week but four points better than the 
same week a year ago. Production in 
the interior Northwest averaged 
109% last week, down two points 
from the previous week but up 11 
points from the same week a year 
ago. For the entire Northwest pro- 
duction was 108% of capacity, com- 


pared with 113% a week earlier and 
98% a year earlier. 

Shipments by spring wheat mills 
averaged 107% of five-day milling 
capacity, up six points from the previ- 
ous week, but down 14 points from a 
year ago. Mills at Minneapolis report- 
ed that shipping directions were good 
last week. 

Quotations Dec, 7, 100-lb. cotton 
sacks, carlots: Standard patent $5.88 
@5.98, short patent $5.98@6.08, high 
gluten $6.43@6.53, first clear $5.61@ 
5.96, whole wheat $5.88@5.98, family 
$6.20@7.35. 


Southwest 


Kansas City: Sales activity by flour 
mills in the Southwest was confined 
largely to government and export 
business. Half of the sales reported 
for the week were in those categories 
All types of sales for the week 
amounted to 38% of capacity, com- 
pared with 19% in the previous week 
and 30% a year ago. 

Hard winter bakery flour buyers, 
especially the large chains, are book- 
ed well into the future. Some in- 
dependent bakers will need flour 
shortly after the first of the year, 
but are still in the “talking” stage 
There were a few small sales to bak- 
ers in immediate need, and the usual 
p.d.s. business was done. Outside of 
that, bakery flour sales were very 
quiet. The price was unchanged from 
the previous week. 

Family flour business was also 
quiet, The nationally advertised 
brands were unchanged in price, but 
the less advertised types were off 
slightly. 

Export demand is strong. The flour 
is being bought for shipment to Saudi 
Arabia, Vietnam and Latin America 
The shipping situation has eased 
somewhat, although rates have been 
raised $12 ton in some instances. 

Directions are moderately good 

Production by mills in the south- 
west amounted to 102% of five-day 
capacity last week, down from the 
104% of a week ago, but above the 
98% of a year ago. Interior mills took 
up some slack when the Kansas City 
mills dropped production. 

The tightness in clears prevails. 
This shortage has resulted in some 


firms being frozen out of export mar- 
kets where the buyers’ primary con- 
sideration is the price of the flour. 
The 15% ash clears advanced in 
price strongly while first and second 
clears were steady to stronger. 

Quotations Dec. 7, carlots, Kansas 
City, cottons: Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.70@5.75, standard 
95% patent $5.60@5.65, straight $5.55 
@5.60, established brands of family 
flour $6.50@7.20, first clears $5.10@ 
5.30, second clears $5, 1% ash clears 
or higher $4.90@5. 


Salina: Demand was quiet for 
flour the past week with prices about 
3¢ a sack lower than the previous 
week, Shipping directions were only 
fair 

Oklahoma City: Poor sales were 
reflected in unchanged prices on 
family flour, but there was a 4¢ rise 
in bakery flour. Quotations, deliv- 
ered Oklahoma points Dec. 8: Carlots 

Family short patent $6.90@7.10, 
standard patent $6.20@6.40; bakery 
unenriched short patent $5.94@6.04, 
95% standard patent $5.84@5.94, 
straight grade $5.79@5.89; truck lots 
higher on all grades. 

Texas: Demand for flour was flat 
again last week, with new sales 
amounting to 10@15% of capacity. 
Running time was not quite so good 
as it has been, and now averages 
four to five days a week. Prices 
were unchanged, with the exception 
of clears, which were slightly lower. 
Quotations Dec. 7, cottons: Extra 
high patent $7@7.20, standard bak- 
ers, unenriched $6@6.10; first clears, 
unenriched $5.45@5.55, delivered 
Texas common points. 


Hutchinson: The holiday lull came 
early for mills of Hutchinson and 
the southwest. Business was light 
and limited to a few small single 
cars of flour on p.d.s. basis. Inquiry 
was also light and directions slipped. 
Mills operated at four full days but 
expected somewhat less for the com- 
ing week. Family sales were light 
and directions were off. Prices were 
lower until Friday, when President 
Eisenhower's projected visit to the 
area—bringing with it chances of aid 

put some pep into the wheat mar- 
ket. Flour prices closed unchanged 

(Continued on page 22) 





Export Buying Pushes Up 
Wheat, Semolina Prices 


Durum wheat prices advanced 2¢ 
during the week ending Dec. 7 and 
another 3¢ Dec. 10 under the im- 
petus of renewed buying by exporters 
On the strength of the wheat price 
advances, semolina flour climbed from 
$6.65 to $6.70 on Dec. 6 and to $6.75 
Dec. 10. 

Export pressure which caused the 
price gains was said to be the return 
to U.S. markets of Italian buyers who 
had left a couple of weeks ago be- 
cause of financing difficulties. In their 
absence the market softened, and 
with their return it strengthened 

Some p.d.s. buying by regular do- 
mestic interests was also reported 
Dec. 6 and 7. 

Production by durum mills for the 
week amounted to 86% of five-day 


milling capacity, compared with 107% 


the previous week and 83% a 
ago. 

Prices on durum wheat delivered 
at Minneapolis Dec. 7 were as fol- 
lows: 


year 


Fancy milling durum $2.69@ 
Choice No. 1 amber or better 67@2.70 
Choice No. 2 amber or better 664 69 
Choice No. 3 amber or better 65@ 2.68 
Medium No, 1 durum or better 61@2.67 
Medium No. 2 durum or better 59 2.46 
Medium No. 3 durum or better 55@ 2.65 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 
Durum products output of mills reporting 
to The Northwestern Miller n sacks, based 
on five-day week 
6-day wk Wkly «, 
ca- pro of ca 
pacity duction pacity 
Lec 1-7 156,600 134,9¢ ae 
Previous week 156,500 *166,827 107 
Year ago 158,500 139,089 8 
Crop yes 
production 
July 1-De« 1966 411,664 
July 1-Dec. 9, 19656 1,358,977 


*Revised 
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Millfeed Demand 
Fair, Price Level 
Remains Steady 


The demand for millfeed was gen- 
erally fair in all major areas last 
week and prices held firm at levels of 
the previous week. There were one or 
two isolated reports of very slight 
price weakening and very spotty in- 
stances of slow demand. 

Feed business in the Southwest 
last week seemed to be rather spotty. 
Some mills reported a rush of busi- 
ness—much better than in the previ- 
ous week—while others say that busi- 
ness was perhaps just a shade better 
than the so-so period 10 days ago 

Cattle feed seems to have picked 
up some. The colder weather has vir- 
tually eliminated grazing. And live- 
stock growers are laying in their 
winter stocks of feed before the snow 
prevents doing so. The drouth feed 
makes up a good share of the cattle 
feed volume for a number of mills 

Hog feed demand is termed disap- 
pointing, though it seems to be hold- 
ing at about the same level as in 
the previous week. A possible reason 
for the slower-than-expected demand 
is the large number of hogs marketed 

The demand for chicken feed con- 
tinued quite strong. Despite the poor 
broiler price situation, the chicks are 
started and they must be fed, so the 
feed demand is maintained. This situ- 
ation is not universal, however, and 
some mills note that compared with 
60 days ago, there has been a substan- 
tial slackening. Laying mash business 
ranged from fair to very good for dif- 
ferent mills. 

Southwestern mills were producing 
at varying rates. Some mills were 
running six days, three shifts a day, 
while some others have maintained a 
five-day week but have cut back a 
shift. The order backlog situation 
varies as much. 

Formula feed demand was steady 
to improved in the Northwest last 
week, and volume now is considered 
at least up to seasonal levels and in 
some cases at an exceptionally good 
level. One concern expects to chalk 
up a record volume in December. 

Dairy feeds are making up a large 
portion of current production, and 
sales of feeds for beef cattle on feed 
lots also are increasing. 


An encouraging development last 
week was renewed interest in hog 
feeds. Sales in this line have been 


lagging considerably this fall. 

Feed sales continued to expand in 
the central states last week and most 
spokesmen visualized satisfactory 
business for the remainder of the 
year. 

In adding up sales for November, 
a few manufacturers say their busi- 
ness is equal to the same month a 
year ago, and they remark that vol- 
ume then was good. The big advance, 
they say, occurred in about the last 
ten days of the month. 

Prices were up $1@1.50 ton, reflect- 
ing higher ingredient costs. Hog 
feeds are starting to revive, but 
broiler feeds show some tendency to 
taper off in volume, feeling the effect 
of the low broiler market. 

Millfeed production by mills in the 
Northwest, the Southwest and at 
Buffalo, representing 75% of the 
combined flour milling capacities of 
those areas, amounted to 53,217 tons 
last week, according to figures com- 
piled by The Northwestern Miller 
Production for the current week 
compared with an output of 53,975 in 
the previous week and 51,205 in the 
corresponding week of a year ago 
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Wheat prices, particularly those 
in the Southwest and at Chicago, 
appeared to have freed themselves 


of the prolonged bullish effect of the 
Middle East war the week 
ending Dec. 7. Export queries which 
developed as a result of the Egypt- 


scare in 


Israeli trouble had subsided. Govern- 
ment selling, drouth damage and re- 
duced acreage because of soil bank 
commitments were taking over as 
the major market factors 

Closing prices of wheat futures 
Dec. 10 were: Chicago December 
$2.40%, March $2.38%, May $2.34, 
July $2.26% Minneapolis—Decem- 
ber $2.30! May $2.32% Kansas 
City December $2.29%, March $2.31, 
May $2.29%, July $2.24% 


At Minneapolis larger offerings and 


slower demand caused weaker cash 
premiums and a decline in futures 
prices. The end of the shipping sea- 
on on the Great Lakes also exerted 
pressure. Prices Dec. 10 were off % 
a@%¢ from Dec. 3 

The most stabilizing factor to the 
whole situation appeared to be the 
large supplies of Commodity Credit 
Corp.-owned wheat, always available 
it formula prices if free market 
upplies become scarce 

In th Southwest prices were 
buoyed by the prospect of short sup- 
plies next year because of the exten- 
ive drouth and the gobbling up of 
wheat acres by soil bank commit- 
ments. By Dec. 10 the declines of the 
previous week had been recovered, 
ind December contracts emerged al- 
most l¢ stronger for the period 
March and May contracts recovered 
from steep declines, but still finished 
the period % @ %¢ below Dec. 3. The 
July contract finished Dec. 10 %¢ 
stronger 

Export activity was centered in 
the Pacific Northwest, where ship- 
ments for November of 20,519,000 
bu. established an all-time record for 
i single month 

At Chicago, December futures were 
off 1%¢ for the week, with some re- 
covery made over the weekend to off- 
set the severe weakness which re- 
sulted in 4@5¢ price declines the pre- 
vious week 

Futures Decline 

Receipts f wheat at primary 
markets for the week ended Dec. 6 
increased materially and totaled 10.7 
million bushel compared with 8.0 
the week before and 5.1 million a 
year ago. At Minneapolis receipts of 


all classes totaled 2,101 cars of which 


only 1O3 were for CCC account 
Duluth receipts totaled 1,504 cars 
The larger offerings, coupled with 
1 slower demand, made for weaker 
cash premium ranges in addition to 
the decline in the futures. Close of 
navigation and weaker bid from 
Duluth was also a factor. On Dec. 6 
the following trading ranges pre- 
iiled: Ordinary No. 1 dark northern 
pring or No. 1 northern spring 
wheat December price to 1¢ over; 
12% protein l¢ over; 13% protein 
2@5¢ over; 14% protein 3@7¢ over 
15% protein 7 tllé over: 16‘ pro- 
tein 20@26¢ over. The average pro- 
tein content of the hard red spring 
wheat tested at Minneapolis during 
the week was 13.80% compared with 
14.40% for the comparable week a 
year ag Durum wheat prices 
trengthened and mill demand was 
od. There were hints of revived 
export interest. (See table on page 
14.) 
The appr ite range of cash 
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Middle East War Scare 
Diminishing Market Factor 


wheat prices at Minneapolis Dec. 7 
is shown in the accompanying tab'e 
together with premiums and discount 
factors: 


No. 1 Northern or No. 1 Dark Northern 
Spring, 58 Ib 
(irdinars ; 4 / 1 
1} Protein 0 j 1 
12% Protein i 1? 
13% Protein %@? 
14% Protein 
15% Protein % @2.41 
16¢ Protein 0% @ 
Protein premium for over 16% l¢ eacl 
1/10% higher 
Test Weight Premium and Discount Seale 
One cent premium each t ver *& Ib 
1¢ discount each % Ib. under 55 It 


Prices Rebound 
Cash wheat prices at Kansas City 
rebounded at the end of last week to 
finish only about 1¢ lower than the 
previous week. Early in the week they 
had dropped 3¢ to 4¢. Premiums show- 


ed strength, advancing ‘e¢ on the 
high and low sides in a couple of 
steps 

Receipts amounted to 558 cars, 


compared with 523 the previous week 


and 326 a year ago. Only about 90 
carlot sales were indicated on the 
trading flour, with much of it being 
sold “to arrive.” 

Supplies were said to have been 
absorbed largely by local mills. This 
trend was considered an indication 
that reserve stocks accumulated in 
the after-harvest movement have 


been diminished. It also was said to 
be a reflection of the shrinkage in 
offerings by interior handlers and re- 
duced on-the-farm selling 

The 


basic 


December future price 
advanced less than a cent during the 
week to close Dec. 10 at $2.29% 


Ordinary No. 1 dark and hard winter 
wheat was selling at 3@3'%¢ over De- 
cember, up %¢ on the high side from 
the previous week. Higher protein 
wheat gained %¢ on both the high 
and low sides of the range. Premiums 


Dec. 10 were 11.5% protein 3%@4¢ 
over December; 12% protein 3%@ 
6%¢ over; 125% protein 3%@7¢ 
over; 13% protein 4@7%¢ over; 
13.5% protein 4@8¢ over, and 14% 
4% U8%¢ over 
The approximate range of cash 
wheat prices at Kansas City Dec. 7 
is shown in the accompanying table 
liark and Hard 5 1@ 
lark ind Hard “ 
liart ind Hard &% 
' la ind Hard 
1 Ked 
Red 
Re u 
fee 


wheat reported selling Dee, 10 
at $2.54'4 @ 2.55, delivered Texas com- 
mon points. Demand was fair and 
offerings were sufficient. Prices were 
quoted $2.50@2.51 delivered to Hous- 
ton via truck. Offerings, however, 
were scarce, demand was good 


was 


Heavy Export 


Pacific export bookings con- 
tinued heavy last week, all for ship 
ment after the first of the year be- 
cause exporters are unable to load 


any faster than they have been doing 
the past month. India was in the 
market for 12 cargoes of wheat and 
Pakistan for three cargoes. Japan 
was in the market, but did not take 


any out of the Pacific Northwest 
confining purchases to Canada for 
both wheat and barley. A strike on 
one of the railroads lasted until 
Thursday night and caused consid- 
erable confusion, with cars spread 


all over the Pacific Northwest. Load- 
ing operations did not stop, and the 
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strike did not last long enough to Kraft Bag Corp manufacturer of 
curtail loadings. This is the biggest Multiwall Bag He was for several 
export year that the Pacific North years sales representative in the 5t 
west has ever had. Wheat price Louis area before coming to the 
moved upward slightly at the close home office in New York. Mr. Bur 
of the week regaining previous losses ger’s duties also include sales and 
White wheat was selling at $2.42! promotion of the company’s auto 
bu. or 27¢ higher than the loan level matic open-mouth bag filling ma 


As a result, producers have been 
selling rapidly, expecting the current 
crop to be sold by the end of the 
season. The CCC is not selling due to 


inability to ship out of the US 


ants es THe evere , ve 


TO SALES POST 
NEW YORK Ed Burgers, Jr 
promotion manager 
appointed eastern sales manager of 


sales has been 


chine, “The Kraftpacker 


BAKER'S ESTATE APPRAISED 

BUFFALO) A gro estate of 
$251,493 was left by Albert L. Cohen, 
president of Al Cohen Rye Bread 
Bakery, Buffalo, according to a stats 
tax appraisal filed in Surrogate 
Court. Mr, Cohen died April 15 with 
out leaving a will. The beneficiaric 
ire a son and a daughter 


16 


PORTLAND —- The Soil Bank pro- 
gram of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture is not meeting with approval 
of wheat growers in Oregon and not 
cnough acreage has been placed under 
the program to even consider it, That 
is the report Arnold Bodtker, admin- 
istrative officer of the state agricul- 
tural stabilization and conservation 
committee, gave those in attendance 
it the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
meeting in Portland last week. 

Growers said that the $13 an acre 
iverage annual payment was not 
enough to attract much of the high 
producing acreage in the Pacific 
Northwest, Some growers came out 
flatly and said that the Soil Bank 
program “favored” corn producers in 
the middle west, and would not help 
farmers in this area, 

“Other growers are planting barley, 
ind to some extent oats on their re- 
acreage, which will eventually 
government controls on feed 
grains,” said Robert L. Ball, USDA 
Soll Bank Division, Washington, D.C. 
Mr. Ball was one of the speakers on 
the program, 

The summer-fallow “gimmick” is 
held mainly responsible for the 93,000 
acres of wheat land that Oregon 
farmers have put into the acreage re- 
», according to information given 
at the meeting, 

However, a committee of the 
Wheat Growers League recommended 
that no changes be sought in the Soil 
tank law in 1957, to give it a full 
year's trial, The committee urged a 
fair trial and urged participation in 
the conservation reserve, 


Study Urged 
Another committee report urged 
that a presidential commission study- 
ing industrial uses for farm products 
wive strong consideration to disposing 
of excess wheat through industrial 
uses 


Development of the Columbia River 


seTVe 


case 


serve 
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Oregon Wheat Men Discuss 
Soil Bank Difficulties 


to its full potential as a waterway for 
world-wide shipping was urged 
by Kenneth Fridley, president of 
the Oregon Wheat Growers League 
“The channel at the mouth of the 
Columbia River must be deepened to 
48 feet to allow the passage of deep 
draft vessels to the port of Portland,” 
said Mr. Fridley. He called for fur- 
ther deepening of the channel to The 
Dalles and modernization of Bonne- 
ville locks to permit deep-water ships 
to move farther into the interior—as 
far as The Dalles, Ore 

Mr. Fridley also reviewed efforts 
of the league and the Oregon Wheat 
Commission to expand overseas mar- 
kets for wheat, and declared that “the 
Pacific Northwest wheat surplus will 
disappear in the next three years as 
a result of trade agreements with 
India and Japan.” But he cautioned 
growers not to be lulled into smug 
ness over disappearance of the sur 
plus. 

The league adopted a committee re 
port on transportation flatly opposing 
any freight rate increases on grain, 
and favoring minimum freight rate 
regulations by the Oregon Public Uti 
lities Commissioner on all intrastate 
movements, It also urged that Pacific 
Northwest wheat be considered a feed 
grain in any federal farm legislation 
and that it be priced according to the 
area's livestock industry 

Richard K. Baum, executive vice 
president of the Oregon Wheat Grow 
ers Assn., pointed out that the League 
obtained international rating when it 
opened an office in Tokyo. A repre 
sentative of the League is now work 
ing to expand wheat foods consump- 
tion in Japan, Thailand, Indonesia, 
the Philippines, India, Pakistan and 
South Korea, said Mr. Baum 


Speaker from Japan 
Dr. Toshio Oiso, chief of Japan's 


ministry of health and welfare bureau 
of sanitation and nutrition, told the 





Grain Trade Components Seek 
Subsidy-In-Kind on Corn 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 
Northwestern Miller Washington 
Correspondent 


WASHINGTON Spurred by the 
beneficial effects of the USDA deci- 
to grant subsidy payments-in- 
kind on wheat export sales, major 
trade components are now 
secking application of the subsidy-in- 
kind payment on corn and possibly 
other grains in the near future, 

USDA officials said that while it 
is wise that the grain trade start 
negotiations at this time, it is un- 
likely that the trade can expect any 
favorable action before the close of 
this wheat crop year June 30, 1957. 
They said that when the decision to 
adopt the subsidy-in-kind was ap- 
proved it was seen as a test of such 
a program for the wheat crop year. 
Until the whole problem can be evalu- 
ated on an annual basis, it seems 
unlikely that any expansion of this 
program will be possible for other 
grains 

It seems probable that the expan- 
sion of the subsidy-in-kind principle 
was discussed at the National Grain 
Trade Council December meeting in 
Chicago last week, 

Why the USDA should find itself 


sion 


wrain 


stuck with a full year review of the 
effectiveness of its program for 
wheat before it can be applied to 
other grains can only be described 
as a rather arbitrary rigid view 
Thus far the subsidy-in-kind tech 
nique appears to have freed big con 
tract market activities to a _ point 
where this vital machinery is now 
functioning in a more healthy manner 
Why it is necessary to prolong this 
experiment for a full year puzzles 
trade observers who believe that an 
administration devoted to the restora 
tion of free markets should stand 
rigidly on a calendar technique. They 
believe the administration should 
move into other areas promptl) 
Despite the admonition of the full 
year experiment, one official noted 
that it is not too early for the grain 
trade to start moving. It seems likely 
that constructive action from th 
Grain Trade Council may be effec 
tive, and that before too long the 
USDA may feel persuaded to ex 
pand its subsidy-in-kind proposal! to 
cover corn and other feed grains 
Its recent decision to put 
of graded quality on a bid basis daily 
for export seems to indicate that 


corn 


USDA itself may be willing shortly 
to take the step. 
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FLOUR MILL IN HAITI—A new flour and feed mill is being constructed at 
Port-au-Prince, Haiti, and it is expected to meet the entire flour require- 
ments for that island. The mill, which will have a capacity of 1,750 bbl. a 
day, is scheduled to start operation in early 1957. Included in its equipment 
is this bank of 13 all metal Allis-Chalmers purifiers. The mill, which will be 
the largest in the Caribbean area, will process imported wheat and will em- 
ploy more than 100 people. Its by-product of animal feed is intended to stim- 
ulate the cattle industry of the country. All machinery and engineering for 
the mill is being supplied by Allis-Chalmers. 





wheat men that his bureau is recom- 
mending use of wheat instead of rice 
in the average Japanese diet because 
of its nutritional superiority and be- 
cheap and sells at a 
stabilized price. 

“The price of rice in the world 
market is always higher than that 
for wheat and it is therefore possible 
to buy a greater amount of it at the 
same money spent for rice,”’ Dr 
said. “I have been placing emphasis 
year after year on popularization of 
wheat diets, taking the current Japa 
nese rice shortage as an advantage, 
he said 


cause it is 


Miso 


Senators Wayne L. Morse and 
Richard Neuberger promised the 
Wheat League that they would sup- 
port the two-price system, so long ad- 
vocated by the League. Sen. Morse 
said wheat must be considered in the 
same group as all other farm prod- 
ucts, and he warned against passage 
of legislation independent of other 
farm legislation. He did, however, say 
that he would support the Carlson- 
Morse plan for wheat, a plan ap- 
proved by the Oregon growers. The 
League on Saturday again went on 
record with a resolution favoring the 
two-price plan. The growers also in- 
dorsed a general retail sales tax in 
Oregon with half of the income used 
to relieve property taxes. It also fa- 
vored exempting all state commodity 
commissions from the tithing tax 

Officers elected for the coming 
year were Raphael Raymond, Helix, 
president; Jack Smith, Condon, first 
vice president, and Frank Tubbs, sec- 
ond vice president 


a ® & 
Pacific Interests 


May Ask 2-Price 
Subsidy Program 


PORTLAND—A meeting of the 
committee on storage, handling, mill- 
ing and processing of the Wheat In- 
dustry Conference met recently to 
discuss recommendations that should 
be made to the entire conference 
when it meets in February 

It was reported that federal sub- 
sidies are sufficient to meet competi- 
tion on hard wheat flours, but that 
the opposite exists with soft wheat 
The committee felt that the subsidy 
on soft flours (based on the Minne- 


sota markets) is quite unrealistic for 
the Pacific Northwest 

The strongest competition for U.S. 
milled hard wheat flours is Canada, 
but present subsidies are adequate, it 
was reported. However, based on soft 
wheat flours the subsidy is insufficient 
to meet the competition from Aus 


tralia. Mills, it is said, are losing the 
sale of thousands of tons of flour to 
the Philippines because of this Aus 


tralian competition 

The committee 
lowing resolutions 

1. That an appeal be made to the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture for 
a two-priee subsidy program, effec- 
tive immediately on wheat flour ex- 
ported from the U.S. Pacific Coast 
That the subsidy on soft wheat flour 
Australian competition 
of like quality to the Philippines and 
other Far East markets. 2. That the 
subsidy on hard wheat flour exported 
from the Pacific Coast be maintained 
on its present basis 

It was pointed out by one of the 
members of the committee that the 
wheat industry does not have good 
public relations, either with the gen- 
eral public or with the wheat growers 
Farmers, it was said, look toward 
actual production figures rather than 
the ultimate use of their wheat. 

A discussion of the varieties and 
quality of wheat available for milling 
led to remarks that “millers face the 
problem of bringing in wheat for cer- 
tain classes in short supply” 
so much of it 
resolution 


approved the fol- 


be based on 


because 
is being exported. A 
was adopted urging that 
“USDA in any aid programs dispose 
first of surplus stocks of wheat varie- 
ties before export of Montana or local 
bread type wheats.” 

A subcommittee will further review 
subjects to be presented at the Febru- 
ary meeting. 


Commodity Futures 
Statistics Released 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has released the 
1955-56 issue of the statistical annual 
of the Commodity Exchange Authori- 
ty showing the estimated value of 
futures trading under the Commodity 
Exchange Act at $40.1 billion in the 
year ended June 30, 1956. This is 
2.8% above the 1954-55 value of $39.0 
billion. The value of wheat futures 
trading on all markets is estimated 
at $8.6 billion 
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Bakers Prepare 
For Convention 
In New Orleans 


CHICAGO—-The Associated Retail 
Baker f America was influenced 
ber of factors when it chose 
Orleat is the site for the con- 
ntior nd exhibition which is 
luled for March 17-20, 1957. For 
kample the association took into 
( iderat the city’s geographical 
locatior ind the fact that it is so 
easily ACC ible by rail, plane or 
hip. They knew that the Roosevelt 
Hotel offered some of the finest ex- 
hibit and general session facilities to 
be found anywhere in the U.S. They 
vere certain that they could count 
the sti ind enthusiastic sup- 
port f the retail bakers in New 
Orlean ind throughout that entire 
outhern section. But most of all, 
they knew that in New Orleans it- 
elf they yuuld be offering visiting 
bakers and their families “America’s 
Most Interesting City.” 
Semi-Tropical Climate 
To start substantiating this en- 
thusiastic claim it can be pointed 
yuut that New Orleans is a _ semi- 
tropical city which will offer bakers 
from most other sections of the 
country welcome and balmy relief 
from the blustery grip of the north- 
ern March weather 
Spring comes early and beautifully 
to New Orleans and March 17 will 
ee the boulevards, parks and gar- 
dens of both the old and the new 
ections of the city ablaze with blos- 


oms. The warming and welcome sun 
will also give visitors a chance to do 


their summer tanning early 
The French Quarter 
The most unquestioned of New 
Orleans claims to the title of 
‘America’s Most Interesting City,” is 


the fact that it is the only US. city 
to retain so much of the Old World 
charm inherited from its French and 
Spanish ancestry 


Although the entire town shows 
this Old World influence, it is con- 
centrated in the famed “French 
Quarter where so many historic 


buildings and homes are found. Here 
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the New Orleans tour guide will 
show you the ancient Cabildo, where 
Spanish legislators met—the hallowed 
Cathedral, oldest cathedral of the 
same name and site in the U.S.—the 
building where Napolean’'s followers 
planned to house the Little Emperor 

the time-worn patios of ancient 
New Orleans homes. Nowhere in all 
America is there anything quite like 
it—a bit of Paris and Spanish splen- 
dor on the banks of Old Man River, 
ARBA spokesmen say 

New Orleans has 
offer the visitor than 
Quarter. To mention a 
“other” sights there 
Garden District, origina! 
the American Colony, 
charming yet massive mansions 
New Orleans, famed Canal Street, 
with its smart modern shops and 
restaurants and movies for the lady 
tourists—the Huey P. Long Bridge, 
which rides a giant span 10 miles 
above the city and is one of Ameri- 
ca's greatest engineering triumphs 
the above-ground burial vaults of a 
below-sea-level city, with inscriptions 
that date from the 18th Century 
the beautiful drives along Lake 
Pontchartrain and the absorbing boat 
trip around New Orleans harbor, 
America’s second largest seaport 

A visit to New Orleans isn't all 
sight-seeing. There are fascinating 
things to do as well as see. When it 
comes to dining out New Orleans 
ranks high among the world’s most 
famous culinary shrines, with names 
like “Antoine’s” and “Arnaud’s” 
evoking reverent recognition from 
gourmets the world over. Even more 
important, there are scores of equal- 
ly good eating places where famed 
New Orleans seafood specialties may 
be enjoyed at comparatively modest 
prices. 

New Orleans is also world-re- 
nowned for its antique shops. There 
are over 50 of these fascinating-to- 
women shops in the French Quarter 
alone. If only to purchase a mustache 
cup, a visit to these purveyors of the 
old and the odd is a must. 


more to 
the French 
few of the 
The old 
section of 
with its 


much 


are 


No other city weaves such a glam- 
orous spell about its night life. Gay, 
amusing, exotic and different “it is 
something every visiting baker (and 


wife!) should see,” Gerard P. Kirk, 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York, 








DOLLARS FROM DOUGHNUTS—The Associated Retail Bakers of Greater 


Washington, DA 


. will again participate in the annual March of Dimes drive. 


All receipts from doughnut sales by participating bakers on Jan. 11, 1957, 
as well as direct contributions raised by the bakers, will be turned over to 


National Foundation for Infan‘ile Paralysis. The needs and objectives of 


the foundation were explained to the bakers at a luncheon by Scott Shep- 
herd, dr., of the foundation, at left. Pictured with him, left to right, are 


Wesley 
A. C, 


Stahl, Mutual of New 


York Insurance Co., association secretary; 
Mozynskli, Falls Church (Va.) Bakery; and Charles J. Schupp, Schupp’s 
Bakery, public relations chairman and first vice president. 


ARBA publicity 
out 

There are night clubs aplenty and, 
of course, the French Quarter caba- 
rets that are so famed in song and 
story. In the latter, you rub elbows 
with every stratum of society while 


co-chairman, points 


enjoying “genuine” Dixieland Jazz 
and the unusual entertainment of- 
fered. Then, after an evening of 


night life, you welcome the dawn in 
the traditional New Orleans way 
with coffee and hot doughnuts at a 


quaint “stand” in the famous old 
French Market 
Michigan Bakers 
Plan Workshop 
EAST LANSING, MICH The 


second Michigan Retail Bakers Work 
shop is almost a year away, but al 
ready officials of the Michigan Bak 
ers Assn. are advancing plans 

The first workshop proved most 
helpful for the retail bakers who at- 
tended, report leaders of the associa- 
tion’s educational committee. The 
first workshop was held at Michigan 
State University to meet the de- 
mands of retail bakers for advanced 
information about advertising, 
chandising and cost control, 

Sponsors of the event at Michigan 
State were the M.S.U. School of 
Hotel, Restaurant and Institutional 
Management and the Continuing 
Education Service 

The retail bakers heard professors 
from the M.S.U. staff and from 
some of the outstanding Michigan 
bakers. Among the bakers who 
shared proven merchandising ideas 
were Stanley Dickson. Howell; Bob 
Sonneveldt, Grand Rapids; Carroll 
Cole, Muskegon and Tom Flood, Chi- 
cago 

University specialists included Max 
Wales, of the School of Journalism, 
who spoke on advertising; Edward 
Brand, director of the Curriculum in 
Food Distribution, who discussed 
merchandising, and Joseph O'Leary, 
School of Hotel, Restaurant and In- 
stitutional Management; on the 
portance of cost eontrol 

Also participating in the two-day 
program was George Bedell, coordin 
ator for the continuing education ac 
tivities of the M.S.U. School of Hotel, 
Restaurant and Institutional Man 
agement 
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OCEAN RATE UP 
MONTREAL 


The steamship com 


panies have announced that the 
ocean rate on flour from Canadian 
winter ports of Halifax and Saint 
John to the United Kingdom will be 
85¢ per 100 lb. The January rate | 
70? 
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PORTRAIT 
ability 
York City flour broker, is shown with 
this oil portrait of Emil Bryckezynski, 


PAINTER—The 
of Francis 


artistic 
M. Franco, New 


one of the founders of George F. 
Stuhmer & Co., baking firm in the 
New York area producing rye and 
other specialty products, Mr. France 
will present the portrait to Mr, 
Bryckezynski'’s sons, Charles and 
Casimir, president and vice president 
of the baking firm. 





NAME BROKERS 

ST. LOUIS--V. Viviano & Brothers 
Macaroni Manufacturing Co. of St 
Louis has announced the appointment 
of Adderton Brokerage Co. as broker 
for the Viviano line of macaroni prod- 
ucts, The firm will represent Viviano 
to the grocery trade throughout St. 


Louis and surrounding area 


PIRES PEA 


BAKERY FLOURS 


The Colorade Milling & Elevator Ce 








WHITE WHEAT 


low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Mleurs 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Monroe, Mich. 








. . . . 
Miner - Hillard Milling Co. 
WILKES-BARRE PA 
Manufacturers of 
CORN FLOUR - CORN MEAL 
CORN SPECIALTIES 














Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 


Kansas City, Mo. 





‘America’s No. 1 Bag Maker”’ 


General Offices 


St 


Louis 2,.Missouri 


Sales: Offices in Principal Cities 








‘FARMERS AT THE CROSS- 
ROADS,” a book on the American 
farm problem by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, Ezra Taft Benson, “as 
told to Carlisle Bargeron,” has been 
published by the Devin-Adair Co., 
New York, N.Y.; price, $2.50. In it 
Mr. Benson says various agricultural 
groups “have built a smokescreen of 
fallacies around farm policy prob- 
lems, one of these fallacies being that 
high farm ineomes of the nineteen- 
forties were due to high supports, 
‘The truth is,” writes Mr, Benson, 
“that the insatiable demands of war 
and wartime inflation resulted in high 
prices for everything farmers could 
produce, No one has a right to claim 
credit for those high wartime prices 
unless he is willing to claim credit 
for the war and its misery and blood- 
shed,” 

A second “and even more serious 
fallacy,” Mr. Benson continues, “is 
that high price supports can hold up 
farm income even though surpluses 
accumulate, Actually, in every year 
but one, from 1947 through 1955, 
farm ineome declined, and in all these 
years—until mid-1955—high, rigid 
price supports were on the statute 
books and competely in effect.” 

Mr. Benson declares that the gov- 
ernment is concerned with promoting 
prosperity among farmers as well as 
in all segments of the economy, but 
that the farmer himself is in the best 
position to assure his own prosperity. 
The free market, not government 
purchases, will provide the solution, 
says Mr. Benson. 

The Secretary of Agriculture points 
out that the cotton farmers are in a 
critical situation and are losing the 
world export market to Southern 
Rhodesia, whereas the soybean farm- 
ers are enjoying high prosperity, He 
notes that the eotton farmers have 
stayed with rigid price supports but 
that the soybean farmers have prefer- 
red a free market and no supports. 


Americans today spend 25% of 
their disposable income on food, But 
if they were content to buy the same 
amount and variety of groceries that 
were bought back before the war, 
Americans could do it on just 16% of 
their income, Most people preter to 
eat more and better food as their 
incomes increase and to take advan- 
tage of the economical “wonder” 
products in cans, jars and packages, 
among them cake mixes, soluble 
beverages, juice concentrates, frozen 
precooked meals, detergents, dietetic 
food and the like. 

* e e 


MUTUAL AID BEATS RUST—In 
years U.S. wheat breeders have re- 
ceived some of their most effective 
help in combating rusts from vari- 
eties of grain grown in the Kenya 
Colony of South Africa. Now it ap- 
pears the U.S, is repaying some of 
that help. 

Dr. Warren K. Pope, wheat breeder 
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in the agronomy department at 
University of Idaho, reports that rust 
resistant varieties of wheat developed 


the 


in the U.S. are now reported doing 
fine against rust in Kenya Colony 
The information from Kenya comes 
from Dr. T. C. Thorpe, in charge of 
wheat breeding 

Actually, it’s a three-way play 
against rust, because parent stock of 
some of the resistant varieties de 
veloped in the U.S. came from Ru 
sia, 


SSSCHEAP LAND FOR SOIL 
BANK — The conservation reserve 
section of the Soil Bank program 
may have significant influence on the 
price of cheap land, reports Doane 
Agircultural Digest. For a relatively 
small investment as the price of farm 
land goes today, field reporters of 
this farm management service figure 
that conservation practices on poor 
land will yield a reasonable net re- 
turn from the government payments, 
over and above maintenance costs. 
And land with a stand of grass or 
growing trees on it will become more 
valuable with time. Doane farm 
managers don’t want to be in the 
position of advising the purchase of 
cheap land for farming purposes, but 
think in this case, with the Soil Bank 
in operation, it could be a good in- 
vestment possibility. 


The earliest authentic flour mill 
now found in the northeastern sec- 
tion of the U.S., according to a 
writer for the Royle Forum, is the 
Steadman-Russell-Stockbridge mill 
in Scituate, Mass. “Within its tiny 
brown walls,” reports the writer, 
“are found worn beams cut with adze 
and broadaxe, and the hoppers with 
their stones are as the miller worked 
them in 1640. Near the site of the 
Stockbridge Mansion, which was 





used as a garrison house in the King 
Philip War, it was successfully de- 
fended, and subsequently was further 
immortalized as the inspiration for 
part of Wordsworth’s ‘Old Oaken 
Bucket.’ Both the adjacent millpond 
and the mill itself were made famous 
in this poem.” 


& %&Today’s modern co-operative 
shopping center recently opened at 
Rochdale, England is far removed 
from the little co-operative store in 
the Toad Lane of 100 years ago. Its 
opening was also in the fashion of 
the twentieth century as Gracie 
Fields sang her famous song “Let’s 
All Shop at the Co-op Shop” for 
more than 2,000 members and friends 
who gathered for it. Rochdale is 
famous both as the birthplace of the 
co-operative movement and of the 
well-loved English entertainer. 

The Rochdale Society’s new em- 
porium—Pioneer House in Lord 
Street—is the most modern store in 
the town. 

In proposing success to the fol- 
lowers of the Rochdale pioneers, J. 
Peddie, a director of Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, Ltd., reminded 
his audience that the Rochdale Soci- 
ety was carrying on the idea which 
had been started more than 100 years 
ago, and that the opening of the new 
emporium was a further indication 
of the growing strength of co-opera- 
tion which was now such a force in 
the world.—Manitoba Cooperator. 


es © “ 
50 Years Ago: 
The 500-bbl. steam mill of Ten- 


nant & Hoyt, Lake City, Minn., was 
destroyed by fire. 

Item: R. S. Johnston, presicent of 
the Star & Crescent Milling Co., 
Chicago, lately has taken consider- 
able interest in golf and has ar- 





“I see,” said Old Dad Fetchit of the Fish River Roller 
Mills, “where a passel of bankers down east has analyzed 





things right down to a gnat’s heel an’ some 
says business is goin’ t’get better 
an 
through of bein’ raised hell with 
yet. That’s one place where we 
alls down here in the hills don’t 
have to get all het up, for I 
allow they ain’t ten men this side 
of Little Rock that’s got sense 
enough to make up a diagnose of 
whether or not their business is 
ailin’ of anything, an’ so they’re 


some says it ain’t near 


jes’ dang fools enough to go along buyin’ an’ sellin’ an’ like 
as not layin’ by a little somethin’ now an’ then. I don’t set 
up for no expert, but sometimes it does seem to me business 
is sufferin’ from too much diagnosin’ an’ too little rest an’ 


nourishment.” 
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ranged his duties so as to afford him 
as occasional afterncon off, which 
has been beneficial to his health. 

Item: William H. Dunwoody, vice 
president of the Washburn Crosby 
Co., Minneapolis, enjoys the pastime 
of hunting as much as the next man. 
A few days since, he and P. L. Howe, 
president of the Imperial Elevator 
Co., returned home from a hunt in 
the Rocky Mountains. Mr. Dun- 
woody shot a black tail deer and a 
mountain goat, while Mr. Howe got 
a silver-tipped grizzly bear weigh- 
ing about 600 Ib. 


Wight's grist mill at Old Stur- 
bridge Village in Massachusetts, ac- 
cording to a writer for Royle Forum, 
has one of the few undershot wheels 
still in existence in the U.S. “Moved 
from South Egremont, Mass.,” re- 
ports this writer, “the mill’s enor- 
mous 26-ft. wheel creaks and strains 
at a tired pace. It is used only as a 
tourist attraction at the present 
time, since the mill utilizes other 
power. Long-term plans call for a 
complete re-building of this grist mill 
to an exact replica of its early ap- 
pearance. The summer of 1956 would 
have seen this work done, but for the 
devastating effects of the 1955 floods, 
when the old grist mill had water up 
to its main floor ceiling.” 


AND THEY’RE STILL WAITING 


A bit of “poetry” quoted recently 
at a meeting of feed credit men by 
Robert Alexander, head of Pillsbury 
Mills business analysis department 
after citing some sad figures about 
turkey and broiler price prospects: 
“My granddad, viewing earth’s worn 

cogs, 

Said things were going to the dogs. 
His granddad in his house of logs 
Said things were going to the dogs; 
His granddad in the Flemish bogs 
Said things were going to the dogs; 
His granddad in his old skin togs 
Said things were going to the dogs. 


There’s one thing that I have to 
state: 
The dogs have had a good long wait.” 
* * a 


WHEAT GROWER TO 

COLLEGIATE SON 
Sky-lined on distance, 
You look like a boy, 
Red tractor-drawn plow 
A mechanical toy— 
A child once pretending 
He worked with his Dad; 
The game played in earnest now. 
Go to it, lad— 
I’m backing your faith 
In mulched soil, and stout hopes 
Of bumper crops reaped 
From these contoured clay slopes. 
May, in time, my experience 
And your theories together 
Outwit erosion 
and whimsies of weather. 


—Ethel Romig Fuller 
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ETYMOLOGICAL REFINEMENT 


N editorial adviser touched, perhaps, by the 
near approach of the season of loftiest good 


ll toward men, suggests the coining of a syno- 
nym for “crackpot,” a term often used on this 
page ft ninate and denounce certain unfortu- 
nate members of the human race, in particular 


those who, through ignorance, and often with 
traduce the flour industry and defame the 
virtues of the Staff of Life. The term suggested is 
This coinage has a 


udo-scientific rhythm and resonance, 


malice 


psycho-ceramic.” obvious 
splendid pss 
ind the substitution of “psycho” 
‘cracked”’ 


idaptable to usage in the sophisticated 


for the simple, 
ionosyllabic 


lightfully 


seems to render it de- 


innuendo of our times. It is possible that “ceramic” 
may drive ye one to the dictionary, but when 


the insinuating affinity of “ceramic” fully dawns 


upon the beholder it should engender such pleas- 
urable emotion as would be sensible even to one 
previously called “pot.” Recalling the poetic line 
smelling as sweet under another 


name, there may be objectors to this adventure in 


about i rose 


etymology. The hazard here, however, would lie 
in evoking such a smelly parody (built around a 
malodorous synonym for “smell’’) as to forbid 


putting it into words 





BREAD i6 THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GOOD TASTE IN BREAD 
American 


HEN the tourist comes back 
from Paris still drooling over French bread 


and tells the world that by comparison with the 
Parisian loaf the baker’s bread of America isn't 
fit to eat, he is not, of course, speaking of relative 
nutritive and economic values but is merely ex- 
pressing a preference that is based upon personal 
taste. Faced with frequent manifestations of such 
nsubstantial judgment, the baker has often made 
least ineffectual attempts to 
find some measurement of the taste factor upon 


insubstantial or at 


which to base changes in his product 


But, to coin a phrase, there's no accounting for 
taste, and the baker knows this. Good taste in any- 
thing is a pure abstraction and has no concrete 
and recognizable form. It is subject to no scientific 
criteria. When one person says that a food “tastes 
good" has he established a fact that must be ac- 
cepted by another? And when a dozen or a hun- 
dred like a thing, does it follow that the next 
dozen or the next hundred will also like it? Per- 
haps. This is a common enough theory in business 
and industry. Another may, indeed, be 
found with like palates, but they will not be the 
most consuming customers. It is 
a definite next dozen that really counts 
And it is at this point that the baker's chief prob- 
lem arises, if it is bread that is concerned. What 
was the factor that made the first dozen like it; 
what was the ingredient or the process that pro- 
duced it: and how can the original sure-fire baking 
be repeated? If the reaction of the consumer's 
palate could be calibrated and transmitted by 
logarithmic conversion into an item in his formula 
ind method, all would be easy. But taste buds are 
personal and individual. They are not uniform in 
They Even their 
differences defy They cannot be 
classified 


dozen 


profitable as 
always 


reaction cannot be calibrated 


measurement 


Incapable of defining the quality in his loaf 
that satisfies his customer's taste, the baker has 
been forced to rely upon experience. Here he finds 
at least some kind of measurement—the customer 
preference that is expressed by willingness to buy, 
in which case he must assume that his bread tastes 
good; or the customer’s dislike that is attested by 
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refusal to buy, in which case there is some reason 
to suppose that the bread does not taste good 
And that’s about all he can do, and all he does 
do, in the matter of taste. 
Do olives taste good? Does tripe taste good? 
Does dried squid taste good? What kind of bread 
whose bread 
suffice 


tastes best? One answer does not 
The approach to a generalization can be 
achieved only when there is a chorus of voices 
sounding a dominant note of harmony. Such a 
chorus the commercial baker has heard. When he 
has tired of the tune and has sought another 
chorus, more often than not he has heard discord 
rather than harmonious high fidelity, which seems 
to speak eloquently, if not conclusively, of the 
difficulty in accounting for tastes. The ultimate 
decree is the singing 
register 


commercial of the cash 
The dissonances and frustrations surrounding 
the matter of taste are consummated in what 
seems to be a tendency to dismiss it as a com- 
mercial factor not only immeasurable but actual 
ly unreliable. For example, take the remark of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, chief exponent of the modern 
renaissance in architecture. Individuality is the 
characteristic of American architecture, he said 
in Minneapolis the other evening, but it mustn't 
be wilful individuality or an expression of personal 
taste. “I simply won't talk about taste,” he de 
clared. “Taste is always a matter of ignorance 
But why bring up this shifty and intangible 
matter? The occasion is 
chairman of 


a remark made by the 
the Canadian Wheat Board, as re- 
ported in a Searle Grain Co. bulletin, that Japa- 
nese bread is better than Canadian bread, the 
reason being that “it is more palatable.” 

But what is palatability? The bulletin’s re 
porter goes no farther toward definition than to 
imply that it is recognizable in absentia. Describ 
ing the loaf that seems to have domestic prefer- 
ence, he writes: “However white or nutritious o1 
fortified it may be, it seems to lack that indefina- 
ble ‘something’ which is satisfying to both the eye 
and the palate, call it crust or flavor, or what you 
will.” The standard simplification of the problem 
is offered in the paragraph that follows 

“No matter how our bread compares with that 
of other lands or how anxious some Canadians 
may be to secure a better product——and there are 
many who seek it out at the local bakery—the 
prospect of bringing about an appreciable improve- 
ment in demand is not too favorable as long as 
bread is produced in the mass manner that it is 
and as long as the consumer at large demands 
that it be delivered at his door in a form that is 
convenient to handle and use, regardless of struc 
ture or palatability. Unless something occurs to 
change the situation, therefore, even less bread 
per capita may be consumed in the future.’ 

All that needs to be done is simply to make the 
bread that tastes best. Who will salt the tail of 
that bird of paradise? 

The type metal in which the foregoing para- 
graphs had been cast was still warm when one of 
this country’s most prominent flour millers con 
fronted the editorial eye with a timely report of 
his bread-eating adventures in foreign countries 
“Whenever I travel to foreign lands,” he writes, 





“I come home convinced that one of the principal 
causes of the decline of bread consumption in the 
U.S. is the similarity of all commercial baked 
breads. I think the American baker is contributing 
to his own downfall by his effort to standardize 
and streamline his operations, eliminate labor costs, 
and reduce the cost of the loaf. I do not think it is 
the cost of the loaf that prevents its being eaten, I 
think the American baker is making bread to 
make it look white and feel soft rather than to 
have it eaten Appetites tire of anything 
which looks the same, day after day, no matter 
how good it is, and when people eat merely to live 
and not because they like to eat the product, then 
per capita consumption declines.” 

The views of our traveling miller are harmoni- 
ous with those which often have been expressed on 
this page. They do not pontificate as to what 
bread tastes best or to define good taste in bread 
Instead of dealing with that troublesome abstrac- 
tion, they are concerned with an important aspect 
of consumer psychology. The appeal of product 
variety has been demonstrated at the point of 
sale and undoubtedly carries over into consumer 
favor at the table. Commercial bakers have not 
been indifferent to this phase of merchandising 
but are inclined to look upon millers’ criticisms as 
over-simplifications of the problem of declining 
bread consumption. On the point of consumer 
satisfaction, however, they have long been under 
indictment, and must not be content with a can't- 
do defense. They must keep on trying 


BIGGER, BETTER FAMILY FARMS 


OO many tears have watered the problem of 
T the family farm. Those who hear objection to 
some form of subsidization for this undeniably 
institution are at indicted 
for attempted murder. W. B. Camp, a farmer and 
a director of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, rightly thinks that too much ir- 
relevant survive-or-perish heat has been generated 
There is no question of the family farm's survival, 
he thinks, but it will be of a new type 


great national once 


“It will be bigger, better equipped, better financed 
and better manned,” he says, “than it has been.” 
Hie regards the family farm as the source of “the 
best men and women the world has ever seen.” He 
believes it will continue to provide us with these 
men and women if we give it a chance, and he is 
for giving it a chance “as a free, independent en- 
terprise in which ability will find its natural and 
abundant reward.” 

However, Mr. Camp is certain that what the 
mourning farm politicians have considered to be 
the “family-size” farm is on the way out in parts 
of the country, judging by the 10% reduction in 
the number of farms through consolidation and 
abandonment during the past four years, But in- 
creasing the size of farming operations does not 
automatically guarantee a higher 
sound management is still a must 
Mr. Camp, “sound even more 
necessary as the size of the operation increases,” 


income, and 
“In fact,” says 
management is 


Though Mr. Camp is in complete disagreement 
with those who declaim that the family farm must 
be sustained and preserved at all costs, he does 
agree that “those who are close to the land should 
be helped to stay there if it is possible to do so.” 
But he does not want them kept as mendicants, 
or as slaves of the welfare state 

“I do not want them kept there,” he says, “by 
any sort of device that penalizes initiative or re- 
wards inefficiency. Such devices cannot last. After 
all, the public interest is going to prevail, if we 
are to remain a free people.” 











Lord Simon 


THE 


I. Hey 


Two Changes Made on Board 
Of British Milling Concern 


LONDON--Lord Simon of Wythen- 


hawe resigned the chairmanship of 
Henry Simon (Holdings), Ltd., effec- 
tive Dee, 1, He remains a director 


and has been appointed president of 
the company, He is succeeded as 
chairman by I, Hey, with Christopher 
Simon as deputy chairman, 

Lord Simon joined in 1901 the mill 
engineering business founded by his 
father, Henry Simon, and became 
chairman in 1910, As Mr. E. D. Simon 


and later Sir Ernest Simon he made 
numerous contributions” to milling 
technology, of which probably the 


best known is his “The Physical Sci- 
of Flour Milling” published in 
1930. Under his leadership Henry Si- 
mon, Ltd, contributed largely to the 
of modern flour mill 
and the company has recently 
distinguished itself by putting into 
operation in Los Angeles the first 
complete flour mill ever built in the 
U.S. other than by a U.S, company 

Lord Simon's long record of public 
which began in 1912 when 
he joined the Manchester city coun- 
cil and has ineluded the lord mayoral- 
ty of Manchester and membership of 
two Parliaments and a number of 
royal commissions, was recognized in 
1947 when he was created a baron. 
In the same year he became chair- 


ence 


development 
plant 


service 





Christopher Simon 





man of the board of governors of the 
BBC, 


Mr. Hey joined the company in 
1917 and has been a director since 
1934. He has been responsible for 


many very large contracts in the field 
of grain handling and storage, includ 
ing a series of big terminal grain ele 
vators for the government of Argen 
tina and a very important contract 
(now in progress) for the supply of 
grain handling, flour mill and feed 
machinery to the government of Tur 
key. He has also been responsible for 
many years for the building of ship 
discharging plants and handling 
equipment for many of the largest 
elevators operated by leading miller: 
in Britain and other grain importing 
countries, 

The new deputy chairman, Mr, Si 
mon, became a director of Henry Si 
mon, Ltd., in 1950, and, as such, was 
responsible for a number of depart 
ments of the milling engineering busi 


ness. He has been secretary to the 
board of Henry Simon (Holdings) 
Ltd., for the past eight years and 
company secretary since 1953. Before 
joining the firm he served for 10 
years as a member of the British 


council in Middle 
The mill engineering business of 
Henry Simon, Ltd., will continue *o 
be run by G. H. Sugden and C. H 
Wooll, joint managing directors 


Eastern countries 
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Canadian Biscuits, Mix 
WINNIPEG — Canadian food pro 


cessors manufactured more plain and 
fancy biscuits, soda biscuits and pud 
ding powders but fewer prepared 
cafe mixes in the third quarter of 
this year as compared with the same 
period ago. This was indicated in a 
report on production of 
foods released by the Dominion Bur 
eau of Statistics. 

In the biscuits 


processed 


and confectionery 
line production of plain and fancy 
biscuits was up to 53,513,300 Ib 
compared with 51,362,000 the same 
period a year ago. Soda biscuits were 
shown at 11,532,800 lb. up from 10 
583, 100. 

Ready-to-serve cereals were shown 
at 22,663,000 lb. compared with 22 
638,000; pudding powders at 3,884,800 
compared with 3,758,400 and pre- 
pared cake mixes at 6,463,000 com- 
pared with 10,708,900 
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TORONTO—-For the onth of Oc 
tober, the third month in the cur- 
rent crop year, Canadian flour mills 
reported an output of 3,540,745 sacks 
compared with 3,456,615 sacks for 
October, 1955. The volume for Sep- 
tember amounted to 3,192,582 sacks 
compared with 3,524,423 sacks in 
September, 1955 

Total production for the first three 
months of the current crop year is 
10,181,917 sacks compared with 10,- 


263,413 sacks for the c 
period a 


rresponding 
year ago 


Mills reporting for October aver- 
aged 79.6% of their combined rated 
capacity of 171,160 sacks for a 26- 


day working period. In 
they worked 78.7% of their combined 
capacity of 169,015 sacks for a 24-day 
working period 

Wheat milled during October 
amounted to 8,038,284 bu., including 
452,470 bu. Ontario winter 
while in October last year 
wheat was 7,929,756 bu 
511,671 bu. winter wheat 

Ontario winter wheat flour produc- 
tion for October totaled 209,874 sacks 
down from the production of 218,879 
sacks in October, 1955. September 
production was 203,997 sacks. Total 
volume of this type of flour for the 
first three months of the current crop 
year is 608,746 sacks against 671,073 
sacks milled in the first three months 
of the previous crop year 

Millfeed production for October was 
61,066 tons, compared with 61,131 
tons for the same month a year ago 
The breakdown of the present total 
is bran 25,746 tons; shorts 25,701 tons, 
and middlings 9,619 tons. Millfeed 
production for the first three months 
of the current crop year totaled 176,- 
504 tons, compared with 180,804 tons 
for the similar period of the last crop 
year 

Exports of Canadian flour for the 
month of October, 1956, amounted to 
1,460,602 sacks, compared with 1,209,- 
186 sacks in September. In October, 


September 


wheat, 
milled 
including 


1955, exports were 1,344,092 sacks 
For the first three months of the 
present crop year exports have to- 


taled 4,162,891 sacks, compared with 
a revised figure of 4,309,177 sacks for 
the corresponding period a year ago 
Shipments to Commonwealth coun- 
during October were greater 
than shipments to those countries in 
October, 1955. The current total is 
775,261 sacks, compared with 590,265 
sacks. However, shipments to foreign 
countries were smaller than in Octo- 
ber, 1955, being 685,341 com- 
pared with 753,827 sacks 
Considerably increased shipments 
were made during October to the 
U.K., 530,540 sacks, compared with 
269,684 sacks in October of last year 
The total flour shipped from Canada 
to the United Kingdom for the 
month period is 1,519,148 sacks 
iwainst 1,317,486 sacks in the first 
three months of the 1955-56 crop 
year. Other Commonwealth countries 
taking increased quantities 


tries 


sacks 


three 


were Ja- 


maica, 142,239 sacks compared with 
108,452 sacks, and British Guiana 
65,600 sacks against 3,446 sack 
Commonwealth countries to which 
reduced shipments have been made 
are Gambia, 1,920 sacks, compared 


with 5,658 sacks; Gold Coast, 105,798 


sacks against 126,681 sacks; Nigeria, 
32,065 sacks compared with 48,932 
sacks; Sierra Leone, 25,264 sacks 


against 38,180 sacks; Hong Kong, 57,- 
702 sacks, against 73,732 sacks; 
ward and Windward Islands 


Lee- 


88,260 
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Canadian Flour Production 
For October Tops 1955 Mark 


sacks 


compared with 112,469 sacks 

and Trinidad and Tobago, 186,842 
sacks, against 264,226 sacks 

Total shipments to Foreign coun 


tries for the three month period have 
1,816,243 sacks 
2,069,340 sacks for 


been compared with 


the similar period 


last year Notably increased ship 
ment have been made to Arabia 
10,188 sacks compared with 2.102 
sacks; Japan, 144,180 sacks, against 
33,619 sacks; Belgium 40,857 sacks 
compared with nothing a year ago: 
Portugal, 7,040 sacks against, 1,096 
sacks; and the U.S., 156,491 sacks 


compared with 94,968 sacks 

Some of the foreign countries to 
which reduced shipments have been 
made are Belgian Congo, 71,814 sacks 
against 106,880 sacks; Philippine 
Islands, 553,993 sacks against 679,477 
sacks; Germany, nothing against 61.,- 
808 sacks; Italy, 1,000 sacks 
pared with 27,675 sacks; Cuba 49,800 
against 61,531 sacks; Guate- 
mala 18,292 sacks compared with 49.- 
053 sacks; Haiti 14,470 sacks against 


com- 


sacks 


68,439 sacks Netherlands Antilles 
15,414 sacks against 23,895 sacks 
Nicaragua 31,773 sacks compared 
with 52,907 sacks: French Oceania 
6,613 sacks against 11,015 sacks 
Guam 3,100 sacks, against 5,963 
sacks; Colombia 22,453 sacks against 


34,137 sacks; and Venezuela 370,143 
sacks compared with 459,894 sacks 


BREAD i8 THE STAFF OF iF e- 


Maple Leaf Milling 
Has Good Quarter 


TORONTO—The results of opera- 
Maple Leaf Milling Co. for 
three months of the current 
year 


tions of 
the first 
fiscal show a steady improve- 
ment over the comparable period last 
year, C. E. Soward, president, 
at the annual meeting 


said 


Mr. Soward warned, however, that 
it is not safe to predict 
results on the basis of three months’ 
operations. Nevertheless, barring un- 
foreseen difficulties, Maple Leaf Mill- 
ing should do better this year, he 
said. As an intergrated company, the 
firm is better organized and equipped 


the year's 


to take advantage of profit oppor- 
tunities that will undoubtedly arise 
from time to time throughout the 


year, he pointed out 

The firm is optimistic for the long 
term future, Mr. Soward said. Do- 
mestic sales are expected to continue 
although the export 
market is subject to many influences, 


to grow, and 


the company has many good fran- 
chise markets on which it can de- 
pend, he said 

Exports constitute 40% of total 


flour production for the milling in 
dustry. This indicates the company’s 
heavy reliance on export business to 
keep its mills operating economical 
ly, Mr. Soward said 


pREA ‘ ’ rv ure 


MACARONI FIRM 


Phe American Beauty 
Co. of Kansas City, Mo., plans to 
move about March 1 from its present 
group of antiquated buildings to mod 
ern quarters in the Fairfax industrial 
section of Kansas City. It will be a 
one-story office, manufacturing and 
warehouse structure with 94,000 
square feet of floor and 
provide 50% expansion and greatet 
efficiency. The present staff of 75 


Macaroni 


space, will 


persons will be increased to 150 
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District 1, AOM, Told About 
Operations in European Mills 


SALINA, KANSAS—General infor- 
ition about European milling prac- 
tice was related at a recent meeting 
f District 1, Association of Operative 
Miller Salina by Frank Heide, 
ice president of MIAG Northamer- 
ica, Ine M nneapolis 
4 comparison of your own milling 
practice and your present equipment 
will enable you to analyze more readi- 
ly the merits, or maybe the disadvan- 
tage, of milling practice as employed 
n other parts of the world,” Mr. 
Heide said in opening his talk. “Be- 
lieve me, the European millers have 
their share of problems too 








2. All Metal Sifters 


ILLUSTRATIONS—These views of 
modern milling machinery in Europe 
were used by Frank Heide, vice presi- 





Schwartz & Co.,(Grain) Ltd. 
Victoria Products and Graia 
(overseas agents) Ltd. 
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American mill and usually consists of | cient machinery is done primarily to 
6 breaks which are mostly divided in- be able to scratch out the last en- 
to fine and coarse breaks, 2 break dosperm particle and to get the best 


“The wheat mix in a large German 
mill, for instance, will usually be a 
blend of quite different varieties of 
wheat than in this country. It is quite 
normal to mix soft wheat and hard 
vitreous wheats there 

“The wide variety of wheat avail- 
able necessitates a very efficient tem- 
pering process, and the uniformity or 
best millability of such a wheat can 
practically be obtained only with use 
of a hot conditioning process, for 
which the radiator type conditioner is 
the equipment most widely used.” 

Mr. Heide said the flow in a Euro- 
pean mill is much longer than in an 





3. All Metal Double Purifier 


Two Sieve Layers 


With 





4. Roll Floor With 
Operated Grinding and Feeder Rolls 


Automatically 


dent of MIAG Northamerica, Inc., 
to illustrate his talk at a recent meet- 
ing of District 1, AOM, Salina. 








Canadian Wheat, Oats and Barley 


Over 600 Elevators in Manitoba 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD 
Winnipeg, Manitoba 





cuts, 3 or 4 sizings, 10 to 12 middlings 
and 3 or 4 trailings and low grade re- 
ductions. For the sifting process, he 
said, the stress lays in a more refined 
grading in combination with a more 
elaborate purification system 
European millers, he continued, 
really do not make a_ substantial 


possible extraction and separation of 
patent, clear or low grade flour.” 
Referring again to the flow 
of a European mill, Mr. Heide pointed 
out that the rather large linear roll 
surface employed is mainly because a 
low grade flour, with an ash content 
of about 1.4% can be sold to adequate 


sheet 


profit. ‘Most of the extensive remod- advantage 
eling, reflowing and replacing of old A German mill, he said, needs about 
machinery with new and more effi- (Continued on pare 28) 

_ 





MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
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Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 
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Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
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GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 
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INTER-CONTINENTAL 
GRAIN CO., LTD. 


EXPORTERS 


Flour— Grain—Feeds 


ROYAL BANK BUILDING 





2 King Street East, Torente 1, Canadas 
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CABLE ADORESS “JAMESRICH” 


uc, JAMES RICHARDSON & SONS 


LIMITED 


“GRAIN MERCHANTS, SHIPPERS 
AND EXPORTERS 
« HEAD OFFICE — WINNIPEG, CANADA « 


Domestic & Expert Offices; TORONTO, MONTREAL winenirte, 
VANCOUVER & OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES IN CANADA 
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Mitt at Saskatoon, Sask., CANADA 
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SaLes Oprrict 
MONTREAL, CANADA 
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THE OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS CO., LIMITED 





MILLERS OF FINE CANADIAN FLOUR 
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MEDICINE HAT— EDMONTON 


CABLE ADDRESS: 
OGILVIE MONTREAL—ALL CODES USED 
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Flour Sales 


Summaries from Leading Markets 


Prices reported in The Northwestern Miller's market reviews are for flour packed 
in 100-lb. cotton sacks unless otherwise specified. Mill list prices are quoted in 
the prineipal manufacturing centers and sales prices in the larger distributing 
" @enters. They represent average wholesale levels and do not take into account 
high or low extremes at which occasional individual sales may have been made. 





(Continued from page 14) 


from last week, Quotations, basis 
Kansas City: Hard winter family 
short patent, in cottons, enriched 


$6.30@6.40, bakers’ short patent, in 
papers $5.55@5.60, standard $5.45@ 


Central West 


Chicago: The flour business stayed 
near the low level scored in the previ- 
ous week during the period ending 
Dec. 8, Total sales were estimated at 
around 15 to 20% of five day milling 
capacity, which is just about the low 
for the crop year, 

A sagging wheat market, which put 
some weight on flour prices, en- 
couraged a watch-and-wait attitude 
on the part of prospective buyers. In- 
terest in prices and inquiry quicken- 
ed, but most backed off to await fur- 
ther declines. What business develop- 
ed consisted mainly of small orders 
for fill-in materials. Many observers 
believe the full in-flour buying will 
continue right through the holidays, 
with buying for forward shipment 
resumed after the turn of the year. 

Quotations: Spring top patent $6.05 
#630, standard $5.95@6,.20, clear 
$5.65@5.92; hard winter short patent 
$5.70@6, 95% patent $5.60@5.90, 
clear $5.67@5.85; family flour $7.60; 
soft winter high ratio $7.64@7.80, 
soft winter short patent $6.60@6.94, 
standard $5.90@6,.20, clear $5.32@ 
5.80; cookie and cracker flour, papers 
$5.90 @6 

St. Louis: Flour sales picked up a 
little last week. Spring wheat flour 
was in better demand because of a 
slight decline in costs. Mills made 
more effort for business, However, 
not much improvement was shown 
in bookings of hard winters, with 
the majority of jobbers and bakers 
holding baek for further price cuts, 
A few cracker bakers came into the 
market in a small way. All in all, 
inquiry was better for all types of 
flour than in several months, Ship- 
ping directions were fair. Clears and 
low grades picked up, Package goods 
remained good, 

Quotations Dee, 7 in 100-lb. cot- 
tons: Family top patent $6.45, top 
hard $7.10, ordinary $6.10, 100 Ib. 
papers; bakers cake $7.60, pastry 
$5.65, soft straights $6.10, clears 
$5.80; hard winter short patent $5.95, 
standard patent $5.80, clears $5.15; 
spring wheat short patent $6.55, 
standard $6.40, clears $6.25. 


East 


Buffalo: The flour market re- 
mained in the doldrums last week 
and prices continued to slide, Spring 
wheat flour dropped 13¢ and Kansas 
declined 3¢. Sales of all types were 
nominal. Major users of Kansas are 
well booked, and were not in the 
market 

Cake and pastry flour declined 
15¢. Prices fell sharply because levels 
were too high, Many consumers are 
still working off commitments made 
in the last big-go-around and they 
look disapprovingly at current levels 
which are considerably above go- 
around prices. There is still a good 


deal of strength underlying the mar- 
ket because of the tightness of soft 
wheat. Clear flours were unchanged 

The retail volume of local bak- 
eries slipped a little last week, but 
most of the complaints came from 
marginal operators. Christmas holi- 
day promotions should bring a sharp 
rise in dollar profits, with the em 
phasis on fancy goods that require 
smaller quantities of flour but bring 
higher prices. 

Export activity continued strong 
last week and it is likely to remain 
so because of the government's con 
certed drive to clean up surplus 
stocks. Approximately 445,000,000 bu 
of wheat, or its flour equivalent 
have been exported this year, the 
highest total since 1946 

Flour output here was sharply 
above a week ago but below a year 
ago, Two mills put in a full 7-day 
week, one worked 6% days, two 
worked 6 days and the remaining mill 
worked 5 days. 

Quotations Dec. 7: Spring family 
$7.65, spring high gluten $7.15@7.30, 
spring short $6.70@685, spring 
standard $6.65@6.75, spring straight 
$6.60, spring first clear $6.41@6.49; 
hard winter short $6.67@6.75, hard 
winter standard $6.55@6.57, hard 
winter first clear $6.25; soft winter 
short patent $8.14@8.29; soft winte 
standard $7.51@7.59: soft winter 
straight $6.45@6.64; soft winter first 
clear $5.69@5.70. 

New York: Following a flurry of 
moderate buying of spring wheat 
flours induced by price declines early 
in the week, the market settled back 
into its recent pattern of weak in 
terest, with business reported as “ex 
tremely dull” as the week closed 

Activity in all other bakery flours 
remained comparatively slow 
throughout the entire week and mar 
ket observers see little indication of 
a strengthening in interest in the 
immediate future. Anticipated possi- 
ble broadening in interest in 


semo 


lina and flour did not 
terialize 

Directions were reported as slow 
on bakery flours, and especially on 
semolina and durum blends. 


family ma- 


Quotations Dec. 7: Spring short 
patent $6.74@6.84, standard patent 


$6.6406.74, high gluten $7.19@7.28, 
clears $6.40@6.60; hard winter short 
patent $6.53@6.63; straights $6.33@ 
6.43: Pacific soft wheat flours $6.70 
77.08; eastern soft wheat straights 
$6@6.50; high ratio $6.70@8.15; 
family $7.65. 


Boston: Moderate to substantial 
price reductions failed to stimulate 
any buying interest of consequence 


in the local flour market last week 
The majority of spring wheat flours 
finished 12¢ net lower for the week. 
First clears was an exception, hold- 
ing unchanged. Hard wheat flour 
was 4¢ lower. Soft wheat flours were 
highly irregular, with price changes 
ranging from 15¢ lower to 19¢ high- 
er. Pacific soft wheat flour experi- 
enced the maximum rise, while high 
ratio reflected considerable pressure 
as far as price action was concerned. 

Most mill agents reported the 
overall market demand as extremely 
slow and cautious. Inventories were 
believed to be adequate for current 
business activity. About the only 
sales reported consisted of small job 
lots to fill out anticipated needs. Ef- 


forts to contract for substantial 
commitments generally met with 
concerted resistance. 

Quotations Dec. 8: Spring short 


patents $6.75@6.85, standards $6.55 
6.75, high gluten $7.20@7.30, first 
clears $6.42@6.62; hard winter short 
patents $6.52@6.62, standards $6.32 
6A2; Pacific soft wheat flour $6.71 
#7.10; eastern soft wheat straights 
$5.97@6.52; soft wheat high ratio 
$6.72@8.17; family $7.67. 
Philadelphia: A mid-week flurry in 
springs provided the local flour mar- 
ket with temporary relief from the 
dullness which has pervaded deal- 








THREAD SAVER—Pictured above is one of the St. Regis Paper Co.’s thread 
savers, now in use on three lines at Crete Mills, Crete, Neb. One line is sup- 


plied by a duplex scale, and is operated by two men who can handle 18 50-Ib. 


bags a min, The other has two lines each supplied by a single bucket scale, 
operated by one man, who can bag 6 to 8 50-lb. bags a min. 


ings in recent weeks. The flow of or- 
ders quickly contracted in a develop- 
ment which mill representatives saw 
as evidence that bakers and jobbers 
have lost none of their apprehensive- 
ness over the situations in Hungary 
and the Middle East. It was believed 
that the approach of the year-end 
inventory period was putting an ad- 
ditional restraint upon purchasing 
activity. 

The rather unexpected, brief spurt 
in spring orderings seemed to have 


been triggered by a down-the-line 
price reduction in that category, 
with high gluten setting the pace 
with a 25¢ sack downward revision 
from the previous week. This was 


said to be the broadest change in 
week-to-week postings in more than 
a year. Hard winters held unchanged 
on hand-to-mouth transfers with ex- 
pectations that demand might im- 
prove in the early part of 1957 

Quotations, 100 lb. cotton sack 
basis, Dec. 7: Spring high gluten 
$7.20@7.30, short patent $6.65@6.75 
standard $6.60@6.70, first clear $6.45 
@6.55; hard winter short patent 
$6.40@6.50, standard $6.30@6.40; 
soft winter, nearby $5.55@5.65 

Pittsburgh: Flour sales were very 
slow last week. Reductions in the 
prices of some patents failed to stim- 
ulate buying interest. Only small 
hand-to-mouth buying in springs or 
hard Kansas was accomplished. Many 
local offices reported no sales at all 
Directions in all patents were re- 
ported as slow, with the exception 
of some jobbers who said that retail 
family flour were at a high 
mark. Expectations are that flour 
prices will level off in the next sev- 
eral weeks and that some bakeries 
booked until January or a little later 
will come into the market for spring 
patents 

Commitments made on the small 
sales last week were largely for im- 
mediate or 30 days 

Quotations Dec. 8: Hard Kansas 
standard patent $6.14@6.35, medium 
patent $6.24@6.40, short patent $6.34 
@6.45; spring standard patent $6.45 
@6.68, medium patent $6.50@6.73 
short patent $6.55@6.78, first clear 
$6.57 @6.73, high gluten $7@7.23; ad- 
vertised family patents $7.25@7.65 
unadvertised family patents $7@7.18; 
pastry and cake flours $6.21@8.02 


South 


New Orleans: Moderate activity to 
quietness prevailed in the flour busi- 
ness last week. Inquiries were spotty 
with sales volume limited. Hard and 
soft winters were the most active 
A slight spurt was noted in soft 
winters on the decline in prices, 
especially with the cracker and 
cookie bakers. However, the volume 
was light. Hard winters were fairly 
active in one and two carlots for 
immediate and nearby shipment, to- 
gether with an occasional booking 
for 120-day shipping period. How- 
ever, the amounts involved were far 
from the total requirements for that 
period. Northern springs were espe- 
cially quiet, with only routine sales 
being negotiated. Family flour busi- 
ness was mostly inactive, with buy- 


sales 
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December 


ers confining their purchases to re- 
Cake flour business con- 
with little interest be- 
other than nearby re- 


piacements 
tinued sl 
ng shown for 
quirements 


W 


Shipping directions showed a ten- 


dency to fall off slightly but could 
be considered fairly good. Stocks on 
hand are well maintained to heavy. 

The export flour business con- 
tinued rather slow, with only mod- 
erate amounts being worked to 
Europe and the Latin American 


countries 


Quotations, packed in 100 Ib. multi- 


wall pape Hard winter bakery 
short patent $5.95@6.10, standard 
$5.80@5.95, first clear $5.30@5.55: 
spring wheat bakery short patent 
$6.55 @6.75 tandard $6.35@6.55, 
first clear $5.85@6.15, high gluten 
$6 90@7.05; soft wheat short patent 
$5.90@6.25, straight $5.50@5.80, first 
clear $4.90@5.35, high ratio cake 
$6.45@6.80; Pacific Coast cake $6.85 
16.95, pastry $6.30@6.45 


Pacific Coast 


Seattle: The flour market was quiet 
ind without feature, as buyers watch- 


ed the wheat market move down and 
decided to sit by and watch develop- 
ments. On the other hand, production 


held up quite well, with mills running 


regularly on old contracts and report- 


ing good shipping instructions. Prices 
were about unchanged, with family 
patent $7.80, Bluestem $6.67, bakery 


$6.71 and pastry $6.04 


Portland: 


i lowe! cale 


Flour sales continued on 
last week the usual 
wing period set i Fill- 


as 


December sl] n 


in orders, with some export business, 
constituted the principal activity. Ex- 
port bookings to the South Pacific 
were handicapped for lack of space 
Mill operations were threatened last 
week as a rail strike stopped in- 
bound shipments of wheat, and, in 
me case out-bound shipments of 
flour. But temporary settlement re- 
lieved pressure on mills, and there 
was no stoppage. Flour quotations 
Dec. 7: High gluten $7.13, all Mon- 
tana $6.93, fancy hard wheat clears 
$7.13, Bluestem bakers $6.98, cake 
$7.78, pastry $6.78, pie $6.48; 100% 
vhole wheat $6.24, graham $6.03, 
cracked wheat $6.03 
Canada 
Toronto-Montreal: Of interest dur- 


ing the week was the buying by a 

vernment purchasing agency from 
one of the Eastern mills of 1,137 long 
tons of No. 5 wheat flour for ship- 
ment during January. Scarcity of 
wean space is making it difficult to 


transact export business, particularly 


in some markets 

Mills are runnnig fairly steadily, 
ind domestic business is normal 

Quotations Dec. 7: Top patent 
pring for ise in Canada $5.80@ 
6.10 in 100 lb. cottons, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars with 15¢ added 
for irtage where used. Bakers $4.70 
@5 in 100 lb. papers, less cash dis- 
counts, mixed cars, with 15¢ added 
for cartage where used 

There is no demand for winter 
vheat flour in the domestic market 
it the present time. Buyers made 
fain heavy commitments in the 
fall, and are not expected to be in 
the market iin for two or three 
nonths. In the meantime, some three 

bein iccumulated in the hands 
f the mills. Export interest in win- 
ter wheat flour is lacking because ff 
the price. Quotations Dec. 7: $5..J 
100 lb. f.a.s. Halifax in export cot- 
tons 

Some winter wheat is available, 
though not in large quantities. Mills 
ire having difficulty in securing 
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their requirements. Quotations Dec. 
7: $1.87@1.89 bu. fob. shipping 
point. 

Winnipeg: While export clearances 
of Canadian flour at 396,000 sacks 
in the week ended Dec. 6 were off 
slightly compared with the previous 
week's 488,261 sacks, domestic busi- 
ness continued seasonally good. In- 
ternational Wheat Agreement coun- 
tries took 116,000 sacks and the re- 


maining 280,000 moved on Class 2 
account. Mills continued to operate 
close to capacity on a 5-day week 


Running time in Alberta mills was 
slower than in the other two prairie 
provinces. Prices were firm. Quota- 
tions Dec. 8: top patent springs for 
delivery between Fort William and 
the British Columbia boundary, cot- 
ton 100’s $5.70@6, second patents 
$5.45 @5.75, second patents to bakers, 
paper 100’s $5@5.15; all prices cash 


carlots 
Millfeed 


Minneapolis: Local millfeed prices 
held firm at levels of the previous two 
weeks. Sales were reported as slow to 
good. The actual buying was on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Where buyers 
declined to make purchases the rea- 
son was believed to be a desire to 
keep inventories low until after the 
first of the year. And where business 
was reported as slow, there was op- 
timism that sales will be more brisk 
within a few weeks. Only red dog, 
moving independently of bran and 
midds., lost ground last week as the 
price locally sagged 50¢ a ton. Quota- 
tions: Bran $44@44.50, standard 
midds. $43.50@45, flour midds. $46@ 
46.50, red dog $47@49 

Kansas City: Stability character- 
ized the millfeed market in the week 
ending Dec. 10, with prices moving a 
trifle in either direction but winding 
up the period only 25¢ off from a 
week earlier. Demand and supply 
seemed to be at about a standoff. 
There is nothing particularly press- 
ing on the market, yet buyers can 
generally get what they need. De- 
mand is termed only fair. Quotations 


Dec. 10, carlots: Bran $41@41.75, 
shorts $41.50@42.25, sacked Kansas 
City 


Oklahoma City: Slow sales and de- 
clining prices characterized the mar- 
ket last week. Quotations on bran de- 
clined $1.25, with shorts closing 25¢ 
higher. Quotations, straight cars 
Bran $43.754 44.75, millrun $44@45 
shorts $44 25@45.25; mixed or pool 
cars $1 higher on all classes 

Ft. Worth: Millfeed was in fair de- 
mand last week and offerings were 
not pressing. Quotations, Dec. 7, bur- 
laps: Bran $4950, gray shorts $49.50 


@50.50, delivered Texas common 
points; 50¢ lower on bran and un- 
changed on shorts compared with 


previous week. 
Hutchinson: Shorts prices were up, 


but bran was steady as millfeeds 
assumed a more normal price rela- 
tionship. Demand was active with 


jobbers and feeders in the area tak- 
ing all miils had available. Quota- 
tions, basis Kansas City: Bran $41.25 
@41.75, shorts $41.75@42.50 


Salina: Demand was good with bran 
unchanged and shorts 50¢ a ton high- 
er. Supplies were not quite equal to 
demand. Quotations, Kansas 
City: Bran $41,500 42, shorts 
$42 @ 42.50 

Chicago: A few stronger spots ap- 
peared in millfeeds in the central 
states during the week ending Dec 
10, with bran and red dog showing 
moderate advances. Trade was rather 
thin, however, and it is felt any sig- 
nificant buying or selling movement 
might cause a wide price swing. Quo- 


basis 
gray 
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SUMMARY OF FLOUR 


QUOTATIONS 





Week-end flour quotations, in sacks of 100 Ib. All quotations on basis of carioad lots 
prompt delivery: 
Chieago Mpls Kana, City [8t. Louls Hhuffalo 
Spring family | uw7.60 § “ | " | u ’ 77.6 
Spring top patent 6.054 10 “ 1 " “ 
Spring high gluten u “ a " 7.16@7.20 
Spring short " > Ow 6.08 ul w6.66 4.7T0m@ 6.85 
Spring standard 95q@ 6.20 » S8@5.08 u w6.40 6,66@6.76 
Spring straight u “ “u 7] n 6.60 
Spring firet clear ' ' a) > Olas. ee u wf 6.410 6.49 
Hard winter family ' 6.50@7 ’ “ “ 
Hard winter short 706.00 u 70@ “5.9 4.67@6.75 
Hard winter standard 90 @6.20 ‘ u #6.80 6666.67 
Hard winter first clear 325.80 u 100 0 w6. @6.2 
Soft winter family ‘ u " @6.46 ”" 
Soft winter #short patent 6.60@ 6.94 uw “ u S.l4qma.28 
Soft winter standard 90 @6.20 u ’ u Si@7.58 
Soft winter straight u ' u u 6.450 6.64 
Soft winter first clear w5.a0 ' " a » 6006.70 
Rye flour, white iG 9 séc104.8 u H56.59 6.40@56.04 
Kye flour, dark 1.49@4.54 4.1404.20 u wise S.14@6.19 
BSemolina blend, bulk u 16 " a " 
New Yorhk Phila Hoston Pitteburgh *New (irl 
Spring family ' 7.45 § u ’ #7.67 87.26@7.465 8 u 
Spring high gluten 18@ s Oo@7 J o@ 7.30 T.00@7 + 4.900 7.06 
Spring short 6.740 6.84 6.65@6 ‘ WES GOO@67Th Ghbage 
Spring standard 6.64@6.74 6.60@6.70 6.66@6.75 6€.45@6.68 6.55@6.6 
Spring first clear 6.40@6.60 6.46@6.5 6.4206.6 t ué 5.86.15 
Hard winter short 6.53@6.69 6.400 6.50 6.562@6.6 634@6.4 ,oi.@ew 
Hard winter standard 1 6.s0@6.40 6 wea 6.1407 6.95 56.80@6.06 
Hard winter first clear ’ u “ ; 20 ap 6.55 
Soft winter short patent “1 u " “ 6.90@ 6.25 
Soft winter straight 6.00% " 9706 " 5.50 @6.80 
Soft winter first clear u “u “ ’ 1006.4 
Kye flour white “u ,a@ 6.86 i“ + 50@56.70 " 
Semolina, blend, bulk 1@ ‘1 " ' 1h “ 
Reattle Toronto **Winnipes 
Family patent 5 "7 Re 4pring top patent $5.80@ 6.10 ' ’ 
Bluestem 7 Hakers* 170@56.00 . 
Bakery grades 7 1 Winter xportat wh.20 r 
Pastry w 6.04 
*100-ib. papers. 1100-ib. export cottons, fae Montreal, **For delivery between Ft. Wil 
liam and British Columbia boundary. tiakery wheat flour in 100-ib 


papers 





SUMMARY OF MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 





Week-end millfeed quotation 
load lot prompt delivery, ton 
Chieng 
Iivat $17.00@48 
Standard midd 16.00@ 48 
Flour midd 9 0OG@S0.0 
Kiel cop ! ow 
Kanene ( 
Brat si1.00@41 
Short 150@4 
loronto ‘ 
W innipes 


summarized from the market reviews, are bared on car 
acked in 100-lb. sacks, f.0.b. at indicated points 
Minneapol Huffale Vhiladelphia Hhoston 
© $44.00@44 Sik FO@ 40.50 | @56.50 ‘ @ 56.00 
; oa4 oo 419 560@60.956 w67.00 067.00 
rT) 14.00% 46.60 50 50@51.60 “1 “ 
0 17.00@ 49.00 10.50 @61.60 “61.00 a“ 
t. Leowl rt. Worth New Orlean Meouttle 
Sir wae $49.000@ 60.00 $51.00@562.00 $16.000@ 46.00 
‘ 4 ” 19.50 @60.60 1.00% oo “" 
tran hort Micdddling 
“1 i” $54.00@57 00 $43.00@ 44.00 
“ “4 n 





GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 





Closing 


Minneapolis - 


Dec May Dee 
Ih 1% \4 ‘1% 
In ‘ wy 1 ‘ 
iM 31% 232% ' 
1) ‘ 0% 41% 
ler " oy ' 
7 CORN- ¢ - 
Chicago Chicago 
Lee Mar ler Mar 
L bee 1 130% 144 149% 
I hee i 132% 196% 142% 146 
I bee 135 139% 143% 14 
Le ' 134 138% 142% 145! 
lh 134% 139 14 14f 


grain futures quotat 


one in leading markets in centa per bushel 
WHEAT VLAXSERBL 
Chicago Kaneas City Minneapolis 
Mar. May July Dec Mar. May Dec Mar 
iO% “wm, ioe a% 41h i) 140 44 
; ‘ 4 : ‘ 17% 45 136 
su 4 i% 30% o% mu 197 
7% 4} i% 229% 26% 45 ine 
ny ah ah 30% 20% 136 18 
RY® — t —OATR ——-— 
Winnipeg Minneapolis Chicage Minneapolis 
Dec Ma ler May Tee Mart Lie Mu 
12% I 1384 141% 79% 19% 11% 74% 
124% 140 137 141% i6% “ On 718 
124% l 139% 112% j 78h 1 § 
126% 192% 199% 142% 16% 1% "1 
} 131% 130% 214 f % ' 





UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY 





Visible supply of grain in the 
Trade n bushels (000 omitted) 
Wheat 
1966 1 
Ha more >, 47 ‘ 
Boston 1,424 j 
Kuffatle 10,878 ” 
A flow $410 AL 
Ch if 1 ” i4 
Afloat , 
bruluth 6,439 " 
Enid 1,124 1% 
rt. Wort 1,806 9 
G eaton 1,044 ‘ 
Hiu hineon ‘ ‘ 
Indianapolin 4 " 
Kaneas Cit 89 ‘ 
Milwaukee 1 
Minneapo a4 “ 
New (iriear a 
New Yor) 11 
A float 49 
omaha ] ‘ 
Peorts 
Philadeiptils 91 } 
wiowsx Cit , 
mt J eph 1O,7 76 1% 
“t Lou if ” } 
Wichita 18,340 I 
Lakes , 
Canals ‘ 
na 911 
T ede 9.4 eB) 
Totale 66,498 39 


#8 ' omplied t 
lhe I and th 
, {-orn 
9656 1966 19656 
onG afl il 
O24 164 6% 
a 0" 1,409 
11 “49 1,008 
‘ 1¢.498 11 ‘ 

I 4 
14 144 11 
‘ } 
é 
‘4 
nm j 
194 if 1a) 
I ! J 
‘ Lf 
j ‘ Ga 
a1 anes 69 
64 ‘ 
ai j % 
7) ‘9 9 
14) ‘ ” 
Lon ‘ 19 
104 , $71 
o* ‘ 
5 4.481 4.0% 
‘ “a 47.120 


y the 


ecretar of the Chicago Noard 
wrreeponding date fa eat ao 
Oate y Rye , Varley 
1966 1956 1966 1966 1666 1966 
or 61 11 108 
" 14 
a1 ‘ ’ 1,024 1924 U 
’ 1,969 i 415% ai 
768 408 ‘ ; 
1 ‘ 
1,41" 4,642 } an iL ‘ 
19 
J “1 i “ 
, 1o1 ‘ 
! 
01 ii 
480 TT ' j 174 j 
, i ! 6 104% 
ave ! l a7460 9o% 
" ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘é 
’ a) ii 1,409 
‘ j i ‘1 
‘2% 1 ‘ “4 
4} if 
is LLL s 
1e4 ‘ ¢ % ! 
4 
1% 
1.14 Bil 18 it} ‘ 
464 a i 613 7] 
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a 4 A . ee 
he way to your Valentines heart... 





Sweetheart (‘ake 


ORDER YOURS TODAY-FOR FEBRUARY 14 


SWEETHEART CAKE—The promotion of the Sweetheart Cake for Valen- 
tine’s Day, Feb. 14, is again being undertaken by General Mills, Inc., Minne 


apolis. For the many years the cake has been merchandised, it 


has been 


shown the promotion increases sales, General Mills says. Fifteen different 
advertising pleces are included in the kit available from the company or its 
representatives. Included are full color posters, box bands, display stands, 
direct mall postcards, heart-shaped pans, window streamers, a promotion 
booklet and sample newspaper advertisements. 





Bran $47@48.50, standard 
midds, $46@48.50, flour midds. $49@ 
0, red dog $51.50@52.50; 

St. Louls: Demand for feeds was 
fair. The price trend was steady. Sup- 
plies were adequate, Quotations Dec. 
7; Bran $46@46.50, shorts $46.50@ 
17, St. Louis switching limits. 

Huffalo: Millfeed sales were spotty 
last week, There was not enough de- 
mand to send prices higher and not 
enough supplies hanging over the 
market to force prices lower. Mixer’s 
demand held steady but there was no 
increase in consumption, The country 
trade was quiet, Bran ended un- 
changed, Middlings were unchanged 
to 50¢ lower, There was no demand 
for heavy feeds from pig, dog or poul- 
try users, and prices slumped $4 to 
$5. Mili running time ranged from 
6 to 7 days, Quotations Dec. 7: Bran 
$48 500 49.50, standard midds. $49.50 
150.25, flour midds $50.50@51.50, red 
dog $50.50@51,50, 

Boston: Moderate price advances in 
the local millfeed market met with a 
degree of resistance last week as far 
as trading activity was concerned, 
Buyers were holding off on commit. 
ments and piecing out their purchases 
accordingly. The prevailing weather 
enabled most potential buyers to 
maintain their position of extreme 
caution, Bran finished $2 higher for 
the week and middlings about $1.50 
above the prevailing values of the 
previous week, Quotations Dec. 8: 
Bran $55, midds. $57. 

Philadelphia: 


tations: 


Unseasonably high 


temperatures mitigated against any 
broadening in demand on the local 
market last week. It was reported 
that takings were largely on a hand 
to-mouth basis, with virtually no in 
terest in deferred. The Dec. 7 quota 
tions showed bran off 50¢ from the 
previous week to $55.50, standard 
midds. unchanged at $57, and red dog 
down $1 to $61, 


Pittsburgh: Sales of millfeed and 
all other grains continued very good 
in city and tri-state areas. Supplies 
were plentiful in all lines. Bran con- 
tinued to lead in sales throughout the 
city area and red dog sales in West 
Virginia territory. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Bran $53.55@ 
55.64, standard midds. $53.55@56.64 
flour midds. $59.55@60.64, red dog 
$62.55 @ 64.14. 


New Orleans: The milifeed market 
continued firm to stronger during the 
week, with mixers and jobbers show- 
ing more activity. Bran prices eased 
down a fraction and remained on a 
level with shorts during most of the 
week. Demand was good and offerings 
were cleaned up quickly. There was 
little interest in futures at the sharp 
advances, Quotations: Bran $51@52, 
shorts $51@52. 

Seattle: Millfeed was firm and de- 
mand was good, with California buy- 
ers insistent on deliveries, which were 
complicated by a brief labor tie-up 
on the Spokane, Portland and Seattle 
Railroad, a key factor in wheat and 
offal movement in the Pacific North- 
west. Local demand was mostly on a 


basis of day-to-day need. But buy- 
ers who had to find quick shipment 
had to pay the going price, ranging 
from $45 to $46 per ton delivered 
common transit points 


Portiand: Millrun $46, 
a ton 


midds, $51 


Ogden: Millfeed prices remained 
unchanged during the past week with 
demand and supply about equal 
Plants are operating six days a week 
and are booked through the year. 
Quotations: Red bran and millrun 
$45, midds. $50. To Denver: Red bran 
and millrun $52, midds. $57. To Cali- 
fornia: Red bran and millrun $52.50, 
midds. $57.50 f.o.b. San Francisco 
and Los Angeles 
for 
maintained, 
Quotations 


Toronto-Montreal: Demand 
millfeed has been well 
and prices were steady 


Dec. 7: Bran $53@54, shorts $56@57, 
midds. $630 64, net cash terms, bags 


included, mixed or straight cars, To- 
ronto-Montreal. 


Winnipeg: While prices of mi!l- 
were unchanged there was 
some suggestion that they will soften 
as the result of slightly heavier pro- 
duction from prairie mills. Sales con- 
tinued almost exclusively to eastern 
Canada, Quotations Dec. 8: bran 
fo.b. mills $42@46 in Manitoba and 
Saskatchewan Alberta $5 more 
$42@45 in the three prairie 
middlings $48@52 in Man- 


feeds 


shorts 


provinces, 


itoba and Saskatchewan, Alberta $2 
less; all prices cash carlots, Small 
lots ex-country elevators and ware- 


houses $5 extra 


Rye 

Minneapolis: The price of rye drop- 
ped 5¢ early last week as the market 
continued to show the weakness 
which started developing several 
weeks ago. Buying still on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Purchasers were 
believed to be very short of supplies 
in some places, with strong indica- 
tions that they will be buying in more 
sizeable amounts soon. Quotations: 
White rye $4.94@4.95, medium $4.74 
@4.75, dark $4.19@4.20 

Portland: White patent $7.80, pure 
dark $6.80. 

Chicago: Rye flour prices were vir- 
tually unchanged during the week 
ending Dec. 8, and business was at a 
low level of activity. However, sever- 
al orders are believed to be pending, 
with their execution depending on the 
direction prices take in the next few 
days. Quotations: White patent rye 
$5.24@5.29, medium $5.04@5.09, dark 
$4.49 @ 4.54. 

Buffalo: Rye. prices declined 4¢ last 
week, Consumers are waiting for still 
lower prices. One spokesman said 
they may not occur, however, he said 
that he believes prices are about 10¢ 
a bushel too low, and he thinks the 
market will rebound. He said that all 
the Canadian rye that the US. is 
going to get is already here. And with 
no outside pressures working on the 
market it is likely that prices will 
move higher. Quotations Dec. 7: 
White rye, $5.89@5 94, medium $5.69 
@5.74, dark $5.14@5.19 


Pittsburgh: A car or two of rye 
flour sold here and there in scattered 
parts of the tri-state area last week 
Commitments were for 30 to 60 days 
Directions were fair. Quotations, f.o.b 
Pittsburgh points: Pure white No. 1 
$5.59@5.70, medium $5.3945 50, dark 
$4.84@5 05, blended $6.4506.55, rye 
meal $5.09@5.30. 


Philadelphia: The fifth consecutive 
week-to-week decline in the local rye 
market last week carried mill post- 
ings to their lowest level since Au- 
gust. But there was no rush on the 
part of bakers to cover the new level 


was 
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Most continued to take dark flcur 
only in the limited amounts required 


for current production needs. The 
Dec. 7 quotation on rye white of 
$5.75@5.85 was 5¢ sack under that 
of the week previous 

St. Louis: Demand was slow. The 
trend was 10¢ lower for the week 
Supplies were adequate, sales and 


shipping directions slow. Quotations: 
Pure white $5.59, medium $5.39, dark 
$4.84, rye meal $5.09 


Oatmeal 


Toronto-Montreal: The trade is 
maintaining the momentum normal 
for this time of year, and prices are 
steady. Quotations Dec. 7: Rolled oats 
in 80-lb. cottons $5.55, oatmeal in 
100-lb. cottons $6.85, f.o.b. Toronto- 
Montreal 

Winnipeg: With export business in 
rolled and oatmeal negligibl 
production from prairie mills con- 
tinued to be absorbed almost entire- 


na? 
Oals 


ly in the domestic market. Stock 
moved freely and prices were un- 
changed. Quotations Dec. 8: rolled 


in 80-lb. sacks $5.45745.65. oat- 
meal in 100-lb. sacks $6.65@6.90 in 
the three prairie provinces 


oats 


all prices 


cash carlots 


BREA & THE STAFF OF Lire 


Thomas W. Sanford, 


International Milling 
Chemist, Retires 


MINNEAPOLIS 
Milling Co 


International] 
announced the 
retirement of Thomas W. Sanford, 
chief at the company’s New 
Ulm laboratory. M1 
ment, effective Nov 
of service with the company 


recently 


chemist 
Sanford’s retire- 
30, ends 33 years 


Portage, 
He graduated from 


Mr. Sanford was born in 
Wis., Oct. 8, 1892 
East High School in Minneapolis, and 
after completing a two year course in 
baking and baking chemistry at Dun- 
woody Institute, Minneapolis, he 
worked for a number of years as a 
chemist for Russell-Miller Milling Co., 
and for Atkinson Milling Co. After 
two years of army service from 1917 
to 1919, Mr. Sanford completed 
courses in chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota and then 
worked for the A. D. Wilhart Labora- 


cereal 


tory. In 1923, Mr. Sanford began 
work at the Eagle Roller Mill, New 
Ulm, which was subsequently pur- 


chased by International Milling Co. 

On Nov. 14, Mr. Sanford was honor- 
ed at a dinner attended by 20 com- 
pany employees and other friends. He 
was presented with a golf bag and 
cart and a car pack. While he is un- 
decided about his future, his immedi- 
ate plans call for putting his new golf 
equipment to good use in California 
where he and his wife will spend the 
winter 

Mr. Sanford’s chief 
chemist is John Enyart, who has been 
with the research department for the 
past five years. 


successor as 


BREAD is 


STEIN, HALL 


THE STAFF fr Lire 


APPOINTMENT 

NEW YORK—Richard J. McKier- 
nan has been appointed chief chem- 
ist of the Stein, Hall & Co., Inc., in- 
dustrial food laboratory, it has been 
announced by Paul Kaplan, the firm’s 
technical director. Mr. McKiernan 
who prior to his new appointment had 
been senior chemist in the food lab- 
oratory, has been with Stein Hall 
since 1952 when he began as a food 
laboratory Before this he 
held positions in the research labora- 
tories of Austenal Labs., Inc., and 
Charles Pfizer & Co 


assistant 
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J. G. 


Pfister 


J. G. Pfister 
Retires From 
International 


J. G. Pfiste sales manager of the 
Midland D m ofl International 
Milling Co., has recently retired afte: 
37 years of se! ce 


M1 Pfiste Wa born in Montrose 


Mo., on No l 1891. Prior to start 
ing his n ng career Mr Pfistei 
worked six ears for the Sante Fe 
Railroad and then served two years 
in the Army as an aide to General 
Wood 
After the was over 1919 
he ipplied If york to Car! B. War- 
Kentin, one f the pioneet! Kansas 
miller vi operated the Newton 
Mill and Elevator at Newton. He 
started working for Mr Warkentin 
n the basi f being paid what he 
was worth, without a definite stipu- 
lation as to salary. He soon proved 
his worth and when Mr. Warkentin 
bought Mid Flour Mills 1921 
Mr. Pfister wa nade sales manager 
of Newtor M ind Elevator Divi 
on and continued in that position 
until after Midland was acquired bj 
Internationa 1948. Short! ifter 
thi ne Wa Iti d sales IT nave! 
for the Midland Division of Interna- 
tional and has held that position un 
til hi f nt tirement 
On No 21, a luncheon wa iven 
in Mi Pfiste honor by hi fellow 
employees vnere he was present i 
with a te's on set by his co-work- 
el and a shotgun by the company 
Still an avid hunter, Mr. Prfist 
planned to maké immediate ise. of 
the shotgur inting for quail And 
I an ure the television et will 
come i! nighty handy this winter 
he added 
Another luncheon was given in Mr 
Pfiste I i number! I 
friends in the illing industry from 
the Kansas ( rea. Many of them 
ave verbal t ites to “Jake and 
recalled mal ried and interestin 
delight [ iong Cares nm the 
r j ‘ 
ent « STAFF OF LiFe 


SURPLUS REPORTED 


CALGARY—A surplus of $1,042,- 


807 for the crop year ended July 31 
1956, wa reported by the Alberta 
Wheat Pool t its recent innual 
neeting on a total handle of 54,220.- 
106 bu. of the f principal grain 
During the ime year the organiza- 
tion distributed patronage dividends 


totalling $1,116,000 
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Milling Companies 
Give 4-H Awards 


ST. PAUL The University of 
Minnesota Institute of Agriculture 
has announced the names of 25 out- 
standing 4-H club members awarded 
scholarships and other honors by 
two prominent milling companies for 
achievements in the 4-H bread pro- 
ject 

The King Midas Flour Mills has 
awarded Audrey Christopherson, 19, 
Staples, Minn., a $125 scholarship. 
Miss Christopherson, a junior at the 
U of M, is a 4-H member of nine 
years standing. She has served as a 


junior leader and as an officer of her 
local club 

The Russell-Miller Milling Co. has 
awarded $25 savings bonds to four 
district bread project winners and 


$5 cash awards to 20 others 


BREAO iS THE STAFF OF LiFe 


Kansas City Feed 
Club Plans Party 


KANSAS CITY—The Kansas City 
Feed Club will hold its annua] Christ- 
mas party Dec. 15 at the Town House 
Hotel in Kansas City, Kansas, with 
a gala evening planned for members 
and their ladies. 

A cocktail hour starting at 6:30 
p.m. will open the event. Dinner will 
be served at 7:30, with dancing un- 
til midnight to follow. Also on the 
program are some special entertain- 
ment acts. 

Ladies will receive favors, and spe- 
cial Christmas gifts will be given 
during a drawing 
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J. George Oehrl of 


Baltimore Succumbs 


BALTIMORE, MD J. George 
Oehrl, 77, prominent member of the 
grain shipping business in Baltimore, 
died Nov. 30 in Southhampton, N.Y 
Mr. Oehrl was manager of the Tide- 
water Grain Co. 19 years in Balti- 
more. Prior to his association with 
Tidewater Mr. Oehr! represented the 
Canadian wheat pool and other in- 
ternational interests 

Mr. Oehrl was connected with the 
grain business in some capacity 37 
years. He is survived by his widow and 
a sister, Mrs. Henry H. Meise of 
Southhampton 


Canadian Clearances 
WINNIPEG—Export clearances of 


Canadian wheat and flour picked up 
by some 700,000 bu. in the week end- 
ing Dec. 6 to total 5,288,000 bu. By 
far the largest portion moved to the 
U.K. and Germany. The former took 
1,721,000 and the latter 1,429,000 bu., 


respectively, of Class 2 wheat busi- 
ness totalling 3,338,000 bu. The 
Netherlands was the third Class 2 


buyer with 188,000 bu. Export trade 
in flour was down slightly in the 
week, to 911,000 bu. The larger part, 


644,000 bu., represented Class 2 
sales 

There were four International 
Wheat Agreement buyers: Japan, 
573,000 bu., Germany 318,000, Nor- 


way 97,000 and the Netherlands 51,- 
000 

SAEAO 16 THE SYA r re 

DAVID PLATT DIES 

MANASQUAN, N.J David A 

Platt, who formerly operated the 
Platt Corp. in Irvington, a whole- 
sale hay, grain and feed business 
died Nov. 25 at his home here of a 
heart attack. He was 69. Mr. Platt 
retired in 1950 
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SANITATION TAUGHT—As the problems and machinery of bakery sanita- 
tion become more complex, it requires more time and more people to instruct 
the special course in bakery sanitation taught at the American Institute of 
Baking in Chicago. Pictured above is the staff of the Department of Bakery 


Sanitation gathered for a recent 


conference, 


Standing left to right are: 


LeRoy Meek, Erik E. Funch, dr., Richard J. Makowski and Maurice ©. Kaser, 
field sanitarians. Seated left to right are: Andrew T. Elie, Anthony P. Miano 
(with his back to the camera), Harold R. Mangus, Lioyd J. Salathe, Louis 
A. King, Jr., director, and Philip T. McDonald, supervising sanitarian, 








MOSTLY PERSONAL 





Earl Rodkey, co-owner of the Eagle 
Milling Co., Edmond, Okla, 
panied by Mrs. Rodkey, is cruising on 
a trip around the world 

a 

Herman Steen, vice pres 
Millers National Federation 
attended a 
new 


accom 


lent of 
Chicago 
conference on proposed 
federal wheat grades in Minn 
apolis 


Out-of-town representatives of the 
flour milling industry who 
guests at the annual dinner meeti 
of the New York Association of Flow 
Distributors Dec. 6 were: W. T. Mul 
roy, Flour Mills of America, Inc 


were 








Hans Meyers 


GRANT RECIPIENT-—Hans Meyers, 
a graduate of Christian-Albrechts 
University in Kiel, Germany, and the 
University of Toronto, has been 
awarded a $4,500 grant in aid of re- 
search which was contributed to the 
University of Manitoba by the Catelli 
Durum Institute of Lethbridge, Alta., 
to further the work of improving dur- 
um wheat. Mr. Meyers will study un- 
der the direction of the head of the 
Rosner Chair of Agronomy, working 
mainly on problems involved in dur- 
um quality. 


and Valier & Spies Milling Co., Kan 
sas City; B. V. Hopper, Kansas Mill 
ing Co,, Wichita, Kansas, and E, Don 
Rogers, Atkinson Milling Co., Minne 


apolis 


& 

Hill Clark, treasurer of Millers Na 
tional Federation, Chicago, was ’ 
Washington, D.C., for the Walsh 
Healey hearings before the Depa 
ment of Labor 

* 

Bradshaw Mintener, until recent! 

assistant secretary of the U.S. Di 


partment of Health, Education and 
Welfare, and formerly vice presi 
dent and general counsel of Pills 
bury Mills, Inec., has become a mem 
ber of the 'aw firm of Blum, Lindse 
& Powell, 1741 K Street N.\W., Wash 


ington 6, D.C 


Swarbreck, managing 
Northwestern Miller, is 
on @ holiday trip to England 
land, Before joining the 
Minneapolis, he was manager of the 
Miller Publishing Co.'s branch office 
in London subsequently of th 
Canadian branch office at Toronto 


George E, 
editor of The 
his na 


tive staff wy 


and 


= 
Charles MeClave, president of 
Montana Flour Mills, Ine Great 
Falls, paid a visit to Washington 
D.C. recently. Mr. McClave wa 


chief of the flour price section of 


the Office of Price Administration 
during World War II 
a 

Robert Pease, president of the 
Colorado Mill & Elevator Co Den 
ver recently Visited Washington 
pC 

Record Harvest 
NEW YORK A postwar record 


grain harvest has been reported for 
West Germany, according to informa 
released by the Weat 
The total 
grain amounted to more 


tion German 


yield of all 
than 13 mil 
which is 630000 tons more 
than in 1955, and 540,000 tons 
the 1954 « rop 


Government sources said the bump 


government 


lion tons 


above 


er crop was achieved in spite of un 
usually difficult weather 
last summer 


conditions 
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Group Meets to 
Study Industrial 


Uses for Grain 


WASHINGTON~—The task group 
on tndustrial uses for grain other 
than aleohol, appointed by the Presi- 
dent's bipartisan Commission on In- 
creased Industrial Uses of Agricul- 
tural Products, held its first meeting 
Dec. 4 at the Commission's offices in 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
Building, Washington, D.C, 


The chairman of the 11-member 
group is T. 8. Carswell of Commercial 
Solvents Corp., New York, This task 
group is the sixth advisory body ap- 
pointed so far by the Commission. 

The job of the group concerned 
with industrial uses for grain other 
than aleohol is to review the technical 
and economic status of grain utiliza- 
tion, and to submit an advisory re- 
port on its findings for consideration 
by the Commission in making recom- 
mendations to Congress that will 
bring about increased industrial uses 
for farm products. 

Members of this group, in addition 
to Mr. Carswell, are; H, A. Bonyun, 
Ir, viee president, Publicker Alcohol 
and Chemical Sales Corp., Philadel- 
phia; Dr. R, BE. Chaddock, director of 
development, Hercules Powder Co., 
Ine., Wilmington, Del.; Dr. Homer R. 
Duffey, viee president, the Quaker 
Oats Co,, Chicago; Dr. W. Dayton 
Maclay, chief, northern utilization re- 
search branch, USDA, Peoria, IIL; 
Dr. Ralph H, Manley, managing direc- 
tor of research, General Mills, Inc., 
Minneapolis; Erwin A. Olson, vice 
president, Archer-Daniels-Midland 
Co., Minneapolis; Frank Prochaska, 
Grain Processing Corp., Muscatine, 
lowa; Willis G. Sullivan, president, 
Chas. A. Krause Milling Co., Milwau- 
kee; Robert B. Taylor, administrator, 
Oregon Wheat Commission, Pendle- 
ton, and Dr. E. R. Weyer, Chas, Pfizer 
and Co,, Ine,, Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
task group has scheduled its second 
meeting for Jan. 7-8, 1957, in the 
Commission's offices in Washington. 

Meanwhile, the appointment of a 
seven-member task group on corn 
wet-milling, to advise the Commission 
was announced Dee, 5 by J. Leroy 
Welsh of Omaha, Neb., Commission 
chairman 

The chairman of this task group is 
lloyd J. Hosking, executive vice presi- 
dent and treasurer, Corn Industries 
Research Foundation, Inc., Washing- 
ton, D.C, Members of the group are: 
Dr. James W. Evans, director of re- 
search, American Maize-Products Co., 
Roby, Ind.; Frank K, Greenwall, 
president, National Starch Products, 
Ine, New York, N.Y.; Norman F. 
Kennedy, director of research, Corn 
Industries Research Foundation, New 
York; Dr. Robert G. Ruark, vice 
president in charge of research, Corn 
Products Refining Co., New York; Dr. 
Frederick F, Senti, northern utiliza- 
tion research branch, USDA, Peoria, 
IL, and Dr. J. M. Widmer, president, 
Penick and Ford, Ltd, Inec,, New 
York 
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Districts 3, 6, AOM, 


Plan Joint Meeting 


BATTLE CREEK, MICH. — P!ans 
are being made to hold a joint meet- 
ing of Ohio Valley District 3 and 
Wolverine District 6, Association of 
Operafive Millers, at Battle Creek 
March 29-30, according to an an- 
nouncement by Glenn L, Bleile, secre- 
tary-treasurer of District 3. The 
meeting will be held at the Post Tav- 
ern Hotel. 
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DANCE COSTUME—Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills has made a series of cot- 
ton bags which can be re-used, with 
a little home sewing, to make square 
dance costumes. Lee Ann Meriwether, 
television star pictured above, recent- 
ly tried on one of the bag aprons 
given her by Meno Schoenbach, Ful- 
ton executive. 





Millers’ Associations 
Plan Joint Meeting 


CHICAGO—The Chicago Millers 
Club and the Ohio Valley (District 
3) Association of Operative Millers 
will have a joint meeting at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel here some 
time in September, 1957 

This was announced at a dinner 
meeting of the Chicago group Dec 
6, held at the Furniture Club of 
America, The Wolverine AOM (Dis 
trict 6) also has been invited to par 
ticipate in the joint meeting. The 
meeting would be held on a Saturday 
with a “bull session” sponsored by 
the allied trades the preceding eve 
ning. H. K. Ferguson, American 
Miller; Edward M. Evans, General 
Foods Corp., Kankakee, Ill, and Rob 
ert H, Ernest, Quaker Oats Co., were 
appointed to the program committee 
Harry T. McKay, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric Corp., along with David Wilson, 
Allis Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwaukee; 
and V. E. Winfield, V. E. Winfield & 
Associates, head the allied trades 
committee. 

Harold Keith, security analyst of 
Hornblower & Weeks, Chicago, was 
the guest speaker at the meeting. He 
gave a general talk on investments 
stocks, bonds and other forins of se 
curities. R. L. Wurtsbaugh, J. R 
Short Milling Co., presided 
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Ernest L. Peterson, 55, 
Traffic Official, Dies 


MINNEAPOLIS—Ernest L. Peter- 
son, 55, director of traffic of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Assn., died Nov 
30 at a Minneapolis hospital 


Mr. Peterson, who was well known 
as an expert on freight rates, joined 
the Minneapolis Traffic Assn. in 
1949. He came here from Kansas 
City where he was assistant trans- 
portation chief of the Kansas City 
Board of Trade. 

In numerous appearances before 
the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, Mr. Peterson appeared as a 
counsel and rate witness in cases 
which involved freight rates detri- 
mental to shippers in this area. He 
waged a strong fight to overcome 
the annual boxcar shortages which 
hampered the movement of grain to 
market. 
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hard red winter, soft red winter, and 
white wheat contained in the mixture. 

(h) Special grades, special grade 
requirements, and special grade de- 
signations for wheat—(1) Tough 
wheat— (i) Requirements. Tough 
wheat shall be wheat which contains 
more than 13.5 percent but not more 
than 16.0 percent of moisture 

(ji) Grade designation. Tough 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not tough, and there 
shall be added to and made a part of 
the grade designation the word 
“Tough.” 

(2) Low moisture wheat—‘(i) 
quirements. Low moisture wheat 
shall be wheat which contains not 
more than 10.0 percent of moisture. 


Re- 


(ii) Grade designation. Low mois- 
ture wheat shall be graded and de- 
signated according to the grade re- 
quirements of the standards applica- 
ble to such wheat if it were not low 
in moisture, and there shall be added 
to and made a part of the grade de- 
signation the words “Low Moisture.” 

(3) Smutty wheat—(i) Require- 
ments. Smutty wheat shall be wheat 
which has an unmistakable odor of 
smut or which contains balls, portions 
of balls, or spores, of smut in a quan- 
tity equivalent to more than 14 balls 
of average size in 250 grams of wheat 


(ii) Grade designations. Smutty 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not smutty; and 


(a) In the case of smutty wheat 
which has an unmistakable odor of 
smut or which contains smut in a 
quantity equivalent to more than 14 
balls but not more than 25 balls in 
250 grams of wheat, there shall be 
added to and made a part of the de- 
signation the words “Light Smutty”; 
and 

(b) In the case of smutty wheat 
which contains smut in a quantity 
equivalent to more than 25 balls but 
not more than 45 balls in 250 grams 
of wheat, there shall be added to and 
made a part of the grade designation 


the words “Medium Smutty”; and 
(c) In the case of smutty wheat 
which contains smut in a quantity 


equivalent to more than 45 balls in 
250 grams of wheat, there shall be 
added to and made a part of the 
grade designation the words “Heavy 
Smutty.” 

(4) Garlicky wheat—‘(i) 
ments. Garlicky wheat shall be 
wheat which contains two or more 
green garlic bulblets, or an equivalent 
quantity of dry or partly dry bulblets, 
in 1,000 grams of wheat 

(ii) Grade designation. Garlicky 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not garlicky; and 


Require- 


(a) In the case of garlicky wheat 
which contains two or more but not 
more than six green garlic bulblets, 
or an equivalent quantity of dry or 
partly dry bulblets, in 1,000 grams 
of wheat, there shall be added to and 
made a part of the grade designation 
the words “Light Garlicky’’; and 


(b) In the case of garlicky wheat 
which contains more than six green 
garlic bulblets, or an equivalent quan- 
tity of dry or partly dry bulblets, in 
1,000 grams of wheat, there shall be 
added to and made a of the 


part 


grade 
licky.” 

(5) Weevily wheat—(i) Require- 
ments. Weevily wheat shall be 
wheat which is infested with live 
weevils or other insects injurious to 
stored grain. 


designation the word “Gar- 


(li) Grade designation. Weevily 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not weevily, and 
there shall be added to and made a 
part of the grade designation the 
word “Weevily.” 

(6) Ergoty wheat—(i) Require- 
ments. Ergoty wheat shall be wheat 
which contains more than 0.3 percent 
of ergot 

(ii) Grade designation. Ergoty 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not ergoty, and there 
shall be added to and made a part of 
the grade designation the 
“Ergoty.” 


wi ord 


(7) Treated wheat—(i) Require- 
ments. Treated wheat shall be wheat 
which has been scoured, limed, wash- 
ed, sulfured, or treated in such a man- 
ner that the true quality is not re- 
flected by either the numerical grade 
or the Sample grade 
alone 


designation 


(ii) Grade designation. Treated 
wheat shall be graded and designated 
according to the grade requirements 
of the standards applicable to such 
wheat if it were not treated, and 
there shall be added to and made a 
part of the grade designation a state- 
ment indicating the kind of treat- 
ment 

¥ ¥ 


Written data, views, or arguments 
may also be submitted to the Direc- 
tor, Grain Division, Agricultural Mar- 
keting Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., to 
be received by him not later than 
Jan. 25, 1957. Consideration will be 
given to all information obtained at 
the hearings, to written data, views, 
and arguments received by the direc- 
tor not later than Jan. 25, 1957, and 
to other information available in the 


U.S. Department of Agriculture be- 
fore a decision is made as to what 
revisions, if any, shall be promul- 
gated 


The following alternative proposals 
will be given consideration at the 
hearings 

1. Shrunken and broken kernels. 
Section 26.103 (a), (c), (d), and (e) 
Consideration will be given to an al- 
ternative proposal to fix the limits of 
shrunken and broken kernels at 5.0 
percent in grades No. 1 Heavy and 
No. 1 for the class Hard Red Spring 
Wheat, and grade No. 1 for the class- 
es Hard Red Winter Wheat, Soft Red 
Winter Wheat, and White Wheat 

2. Wheats of other classes. Sec- 
tion 26.103 (a), (b), (ec), (d), and (e) 
Consideration will be given to an al- 
ternative proposal to fix limits of 
wheats of other classes at 3.0 percent 
in grades No. 1 Heavy and No. 1 for 
the class Hard Red Spring Wheat and 
in grade No. 1 for all other classes 

BREA S Tre STarr ry ure 
PRICE INDEX UP 

WINNIPEG Canada’s consumer 
price index advanced slightly 119% 
to 120.3 between October and Novem- 
ber to reach a new high. In Novem- 
ber, 1955 the index stood at 116.9 In- 
creases in the food index were only a 
minor factor 
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WASHINGTON 
partment 


The U. S. De- 
of Agriculture has announc- 
ed additional details of the 1957 crop 
corn price support determinations 
and outlined general operations for 
the 1957 corn price support program. 

On Nov. 14, Ezra Taft Benson, sec- 
retary of agriculture, announced na- 
tional average support levels which 
would be in effect for 1957 crop corn 
depending on the decision producers 
make in a Dec. 11 referendum 

If two-thirds or more of the pro- 
ducers favor the Soil Bank base acre- 
which by provides 
for an average of 51 million acres in 
the 894 county commercial corn pro- 


age program law 


ducing area, price support on 1957 
crop corn will be at an average of 
$1.31 bushel in the commercial area. 

If more than one-third of the pro- 
ducers favor acreage allotments 
Which on the basis of a supply for- 


mula set by law provide 37,288,889 
acres for the commercial area in 1957, 
the minimum support price will be 
$1.36 bushel 


Support Provisions 
Under either plan, the price support 
program for the 1957 corn crop will 


be carried out through Commodity 
Credit Corp. loans and _ purchase 
agreements. These will be available 
from harvest time through May 31, 
1958, in most areas and will mature 
on July 31, 1958. Rates by counties 
for price support loans will be an- 


nounced prior to harvest 

To be eligible for full price support, 
ear or shelled corn must grade No. 3 
or better except that grading 
No. 4 because of test weight only will 
also be eligible. The corn must be in 
adequate storage. Corn to be eligible 
for support meet 
rure 


corn 


must certain mois- 
requirements 
allotments are 


for the 1957 crop 


If acreage in effect 
producers must be 
with allotments to be 
eligible for support 

If the base 


in compliance 


acreage program 18 In 


effect, producers to be eligible for 
price support must be in compliance 
with their base acreages. Further, 
producers must place a minimum 
icreage equal to 15% of their base 
acreage either in the Soil Bank Acre- 
age Reserve or the Conservation Re- 
serve or in a combination of the two 
Other Area 

Counties outside the commercial 
irea will ha neither acreage allot- 
ments nor base acreages, and price 
upport is made available at lower 
levels than in the commercial area 

If Soil Bank base acreages are in 
effect price upport to producers in 


the noncommercial area on 1957 crop 
corn will be 82%% of the level of 
support to producers in the commer- 
Clal area 

If acreage 
the price 


effect, 
support to producers in the 


will be at 75% 
producers in the com 


allotments are in 


non-commercial 
of the level to 
mercial area 
The support under the 
age allotment program was determin- 
ed on the basis of the supply formula 


irea 


price acre- 


as required by law. This supply for- 
mula provides for the price support 
level indicated by the relationship 


of the estimated total supply of corn 
to the norma the 
marketing year 

The indicated normal 
corn for the 


supply of corn for 


supply of 
1957-58 marketing year 


is 3,627 million bushels. This is based 
yn estimated domestic use of 3,044 
million bushels, including food, feed, 
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USDA Gives Details of 1957 
Corn Price Support Program 


and seed use during the 1956-57 mar- 
keting year; estimated exports of 110 
million bushels for the 1957-58 mar- 
keting year; and an allowance of 473 
million bushels for reserves. 

The amount of corn estimated to 
be available for the 1957-58 mar- 
keting year is 4,616 million bushels 
This would be an all-time record 
supply. It is based on an estimated 
Oct. 1, 1957, carry-over of 1,415 mil- 
lion bushels which will also be an all- 
time record; plus an estimated 1957 
crop of 3,200 million bushels (this 
takes into consideration acreage al- 
lotments in the commercial area, the 
degree of compliance with allotments, 
the degree of participation in the 
Soil Bank, and production in the non- 
commercial corn area); plus estimat- 
ed imports of 1 million bushels 

The estimated supply figure of 
4616 million bushels is 127.3% of 
the indicated normal supply figure of 
3,627 million bushels. This supply 
percentage calls for a support level 
of 77% of parity. The national aver- 
age minimum support price, as an- 
nounced previously for the 1957 crop 
of corn if acreage allotments are in 
effect, at $1.36 bu. is 77% of the 
Oct. 15, 1956, corn parity price of 
$1.77 bu. This minimum price would 
not be decreased but could be in- 
creased if a combination of the corn 
parity price as of Oct. 1, 1957, and 
corn supply relationships as of that 
date indicate a higher support price 

Base Acreage 

The support price of $131 bu. if 
base acreages are in effect (which is 
74% of the Oct. 15, 1956, parity price 
for corn) was set in accordance with 
legal provisions of the Soil Bank Act 
which provides that price support 
“shall be at such level as the secre- 
tary determines will assist producers 
in marketing corn in the normal chan 


nels of trade but not encourage the 
uneconomic production of corn.” 

The support price for 1956 crop 
corn produced by cooperators was 


$1.50 bu., which was 84% of parity 
as of the beginning of the marketing 
year. In addition for 1956, corn not 
produced under either allotment or 
Soil Bank corn base acreage require- 
ments was supported at $1.25 bu 
There are no plans to offer “non- 
compliance” corn price supports for 
1957 production because farmers now 
have the opportunity to utilize the 
Soil Bank and other programs on a 
full-year basis. 

For 1955, the price support level in 
the commercial area was $1.58 bu., 
reflecting 87% of parity 
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Kraft Bag Appoints 
Sales Representative 


NEW YORK The Kraft Bag 
Corp., manufacturer of multiwal! 
shipping sacks, has appointed Ted 


Belfit as sales representative in 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey and the 
Metropolitan New York area, taking 
over duties formerly handled by John 
Wallace 

Mr. Belfit is a graduate of Dart- 
mouth and was for 4 years a member 
of the Faculty at Columbia Univer- 
sity. He started his selling career with 
the Gummed Tape Division of Gilman 
Paper Co., of which Kraft Bag Corp. 
is a wholly-owned subsidiary. The 
company operates multiwall bag 
plants in Gilman, Vt., and St. Marys, 
Ga. 
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(Quotations on baking, milling and allied 
stocks listed on the New Vork Stock Ex 
change 

Nov. Dee 

wo, 7, 

1956 1956 1956 

High Lew Close Close 

Allied Mills, Ine 36% 2, 30%, 10% 

Allis-Chalmers 37% 320% 30%, 31% 
Am. Bakeries 46 AD 30% 1 

Aim. Cyanamid 77 G1 71% 4% 

Prd, 153 126 lit 150 
A-D-M Co 41% 3% 36% 35% 
Borden i 
Cont. Baking Co. 


Pid, 85.50 
Corn Pr. Ref. Co 
rtd. 87 
Cream of Wheat 
Dow Chemical 
fren, Baking Co 
fd. $8 








Gen. Foods Corp. ho% 45 “ 5 
General Mills, Ine. Ti% Gl “4 6a 
Pid. 5% 122% 109% 110 110 
Merck & Co. +5 214% 20% 30% 
Natl. Biscuit Co, m% 34% 6% 37% 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc. 50% 49% 42% 41% 
Procter & Gamble SS 5% 4% mh 
hunker Oats Co, 35% G1 M% MM 
St. Kegis Paper Co. 60% 40% 44% 44% 
Std. Brands, Ine. 44% 36% 37% 3H% 

fd. $3.50 91% $%T% j+ HY %T%s 
Sterling Drug oem «(OM Site St%& 
Sunshine Bise., Ine. 78 67% Gah, GO% 
United Biscuit 

of America 32%) «66 76% 4% 

Vid, $4.50 107 os on 
Victor Ch. Works M% «626% «68T%) OPO 
Ward Baking Co 7% 13% +14 nh, 

Stocks not traded: 

Hid Asked 
St. Regis Paper, $4.40 Pd. ss 0 
Victor Ch. Works, 63.50 fd. #0 a4 


Ward Baking Co,, $5.50 Pid, 06% vn 
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(juotations on baking, milling and allied 


stocks listed on the American Stock Ex 
change: 
Nov. Dee, 
40, 7, 
1956 iene 1956 
High Low Close Close 
hurry Bise. Corp. at f f fh 


a ¥ 5 
tir, A&P Tea Co, inv isa in? 18 
Horn & Hardart 





Corp. of N.Y. 27% t3% way, 
Omar, tne 4 15% 15% 
Wagner Baking 

Co. Ptd my iy ‘ 

Stocks net traded 

ibid Asked 

Gr, A&P Tea Co,, 8 Pd, ive ize”, 

CANADIAN STOCKS 

Nov Nov 

23, Ma, 

hy 1956 1056 

High Low Close Close 
Canada Bread a™ 7% ‘ 
rid. “o i) oS By | 

Can, Bakeries 1% 5% "5% 

Can. Food Prod % ; 25 a 

‘ a, ” ” a 

rtd 65 Se "46% *46 
Catelli Food, A ws 24% 24% 

wo Ala ay 
‘ Bakeries 10% 6% 6”, 
bederal Grain “ 2A 71%, @ 

Pid, 21% «220% 27 
Gen, Bakeries 1% 5 Ss 5 
Int. Mig., Pfd 9s a7 nS 
Lake of the Woods, 

rtd ia 146 M6 
Maple Leaf Mig to 7 ah « 

tad, 105 mo we 
MeCahe Grain, A a in% *24 a) 

n w 7 *23 “ 
Ogilvie Flour 52 u% =%4% 

rtd. ino 45 no 
Sid. irands 0 0 40 
Toronto Blevs “4 14, 10% IA 
tnited Grain, A in 6% 16% 
Weston, G., “A” 45% 17h 96% 18% 

i my ‘If 700% 20 

ra 1%% ot, “i, 

*Less than board lot 
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BONDED GRAIN IN THE U.S 


of bonded grain in the U.#. aa com 
piled by the secretary of the Chicago Heard 


rade , 1954 (0900's omitted) 


Wheat Oats Iiye ar! 


aneac S Tre erarr oF wire 

JOIN 25-YEAR CLUB 
LOS ANGELES--Company officials 
and employees of Van de Kamp’'s 
jakeries, Inc., recently honored 12 
new members of the company’s 25 
Year Club in Los Angeles. Present to 
award engraved gold watches to the 


new members were Lawrence L 
Frank, chairman of the board, and 
L. H. Fortin, president, Ted E. Van 


de Kamp was present to speak of his 
father, the late Theodore J. Van de 
Kamp, one of the company’s founders 
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Euclid Claussen, 
Southern Baker, Dies 


AUGUSTA, GA.— Euclid Claussen, 
67, prominent baking executive and 
civic leader, died Dec. 6 following a 
heart attack while on a business trip. 

For a number of years Mr. Claussen 
and his brother George F. Claussen, 
who died in 1947, owned and operated 
the H. H. Claussen's Sons, Inc., Bak- 
ery, which under their management 
was expanded to include plants in 
Charleston, Columbia and Greenville, 
S.C., as well as Augusta and Savan- 
nah in Georgia. The original Claussen 
Bakery was established in Charleston, 
S.C., in 1841, 

Mr. Claussen succeeded his brother 
George as president of the Claussen 
baking companies and held that posi- 
tion until the time the business was 
bought by a newly organized com- 
pany known as the Claussen Bakeries, 
Inc. of which Sanford V. Epps, 
Augusta, Ga., is president 

Mr. Claussen had extensive farming 
and cattle raising interests. He was 
known for his participation in a num- 
ber of outdoor sports and hobbies, in- 
cluding hunting, fishing, and raising 
of fine pedigreed dogs. In & number 
of field trials his championship dogs 
had won top honors and were well- 
known throughout the sporting world 

Mr. Claussen is survived by his 
brother, J. C. Henry Claussen and 


nephews George F. Claussen, Jr., 
Ward S. Claussen, and Henry H. 
Claussen, and nieces Mrs, Norman 


Boatright and Mrs. R. O. Barton, Jr. 
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Chicago Feed Club 
Christmas Party Set 


CHICAGO.-A program of enter- 
tainment loaded with all-star talent 
is promised for the annual Christmas 
party of the Chicago Feed Club, 
scheduled for Dec, 17 at the Congress 
Hotel. Cocktails will be served at 6 
p.m., with dinner at 7. 

Johnnie Puleo and his Harmonica 
Rascals, well-known television per- 
formers, will lead off the show, and 
Val de Val, exotic dancer, who be- 
came famous throughout the feed in- 
dustry after her performance at last 
year’s party, will render the finale 
Several other acts also will appear 

Twenty-one door prizes, to include 
a portable television set, as well as 
turkeys and hams, will be awarded 
during the evening 
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San Francisco Grain 
Exchange Party Dec. 21 


SAN FRANCISCO — The San 
Francisco Grain Exchange will hold 
its annual Christmas party on Dec 


21, from 4-6 p.m. on the exchange 
floor in the Merchants Exchange 
Building, 465 California St. 

Ken Iverson, Riverside Elevators, 


who is in charge of the party com- 
mittee, reported invitations to the 
cocktail party are being sent to ex- 


change members, their employees 
and wives 
ertan & twee evarr oF Lire 


New Packaging Plant 


LOUISVILLE, KY. —- Construction 
is underway in Louisville on a $100,- 
000 branch plant of the Chemical 
Packaging Co., a Savannah, Ga., firm 
The plant will make packages for 
flour, feed, sugar, chemicals and ce- 
ment, and is expected to employ 100 
to 150 persons within two years 

The plant is to be in operation 
next spring and will be managed by 
Fred M. Eades, Savannah 
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vho appeared here last week lead 
'o the conclusion that previous sym- 
pathy to an area minimum wage de- 
termination may not be appropriate 
n face of more recent information 
ind that for the general good of the 
flour milling industry a national wage 
level determination should be made. 

lhe industry is in counterposition 
on this matter to the AFL-CIO, 
vhich leans to the area decision. In 
the case of a national decision it is 
noted that the fixing of a national 
minimum wage would require a 
veighting of the determination by 
the areas where the prevailing wage 
is lower than that of top wage 
payment regions, 

From unofficial data presented at 
the hearings it is shown that the 
wage payment level of the flour mill- 
ng industry varies between a low 
level of slightly more than one dollar 
per hour to as high as an average of 
$1.65 per hour in the top level labor 
areas of the nation. 

One observer here commented that 
the AFL-CIO has made broad 
progress in its organizing activities 
with individual milling companies, 
perhaps labor may not be eager to 
push this issue too far. 

The flour milling industry pre- 
cents some peculiar industry features 
which compound the problem, par- 


cal 


ice 


Soak 2 aah eet 
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ticularly under the rather rigid con 
cepts of the Department of Labor’s 
administrative opportunities under 
this taw. 

The chef of those complications is 
that of the competitive effect on area 
or regional milling companies who 
take federal government business to 
obtain running time, which has its 
effect on the total annual operations 
of these companies. Industry spokes- 
men pointed out that the 
boost in the minimum wage to one 
dollar per hour has already been re- 
flected in higher labor costs to mills 
in the lower wage rate areas and 
any further advances might make it 
necessary for these mills to step out 
of the government business field, 
thereby reducing the running time 
which comes from federal business 
and in turn boost their overall costs 
of operation. 

It is hoped in some trade quarters 
that the ultimate outcome may be 
for the government to side-step this 
decision and leave the gate open for 
organized labor and individual mills 
to reach their own decisions through 
bargaining contracts between them- 
selves. In so doing the AFL-CIO 
would maintain 


recent 


some competitive 
balance between units in the flour 
milling industry. Otherwise they 


might be consciously or unconsciously 
promoting a trend to bigness which 
would have a serious effect on the 
labor employed by flour milling com 


panies, which would be adversely 
affected under either an area or 
nationwide wage determination 


The following persons attended the 
meetings here last week as repre 
sentatives of the milling industry 

Herman Fakler, Fred H. Newhin 
ney, Hill Clark, Glenn G. Paxton and 
Jack K. Hudson for the Millers Na- 
tional Federation, and W. C. Ful 
wiler, executive secretary of the 
Flour, Feed, and Cereal Employers 
Assn., Seattle. 

For the milling industry itself 
Frank A. Yost, Hopkinsville (Ky.) 
Milling Co.; D. H. Wilson, Eckhart 
Milling Co,, Chicago; Edward Walter 
Morrison, Morrison Milling Co., Den- 
ton, Texas; Owen W. Cotton, Nebras 





Quality Millers Since 1879 


BUFFALO FLOUR 
THE WILLIS NORTON 
COMPANY 


WICHITA, KANSAS 











HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS | 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. | 


Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 











Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


maximum use. 


mately $11.30. 





MICROFILM EDITION OF THE NORTHWESTERN 
MILLER NOW AVAILABLE 


FOR LIBRARIES AND COMPANIES with microfilm facilities, 
The Northwestern Miller is now available in microfilm form, begin- 
ning with volume 241-244, covering the complete set of issues for 
the year 1950 and continuing through volumes 249-250 for the year 
1953. Subsequent volumes will be issued annually by University 


One of the most pressing problems facing all types of libraries 
is that of providing adequate space for a constant flood of publica. 
tions, Periodicals pose an especially difficult problem because of 
their bulk and number. For this reason, many libraries and other 
users of microfilm equipment are substituting microfilm editions for 
their paper copies after the latter have passed their period of 


The microfilm is in the form of positive microfilm, furnished 
on suitably labeled metal reels, each covering an entire volume. 
Orders should be addressed to University Microfilms, 313 N. First 
Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. The cost of each yearly edition is approxi- 














ka Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha, 


Neb.; Lyle E. Schuman, Lyon & 
Greenleaf Co., Inc., Ligonier, Ind.; 
R. D. Zumwalt, Burrus Mills, Inc., 


Dallas, Texas; M. E. Ehrlich, Colora- 
do Milling & Elevator Co., Denver, 


Colo.; Robert M. Pease, Colorado 
Milling & Elevator Co.; C. G. Me- 
Clave, Montana Flour Mills Co., 
Great Falls, Mont.; A. L. Belcher, 


Pillsbury Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, and 
C. Gratten Lindsey, Jr., Lindsey- 
Robinson & Co., Roanoke, Va. 
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Boxcar Shortages 


Delay Deliveries 
Of Pacific Wheat 


PCRTLAND—Country elevators in 
eastern Oregon and Washington are 
about 25,000,000 bu. behind in filling 


of orders for wheat shipments to 
terminals for export, say U.S. gov- 
ernment officials. 


The Portland office of the Com- 
modity Credit Corp. has been behind 
about 8,000,000 bu. in its shipments 
of government grain from the inter- 


ior, and private exporters say they 
have about 16,000,000 bu. in the 
country already sold to overseas 
buyers 

Estimates of grain receipts at 


Puget Sound, and at Columbia river 
and Portland terminals, place arrivals 
at 1,800 to 2,000 cars a week. The 
railroads have been bringing in hun- 
dreds of empty boxcars, report CCC 
officials, but only a small percentage 
of them are suitable for shipping of 
grain. Some of the railroads, the re- 
port said, have put special crews to 
work reconditioning boxcars 


DISTRICT NO. 1, AOM 


(Continued fron I 








three-fourths of its milling machinery 
to produce flour to approximately 
73% extraction. The remaining one- 
fourth is necessary to make an addi- 
tional 6 or 7% flour. The gain from 
the sale of this additional flour pays 
for the investment in more equip- 
ment and floor space in reasonable 
time, Mr. Heide explained 

The normal or conventional speed 
of a 10 in. roll used in Europe is about 
320 rpm. The corrugation of the rolls 


is comparatively sharp cut, and, 
therefore, the percentage of coarse 
bran is rather low. Practically no 


grinding down of the coarse bran is 
done 

The flour is usually sold with a 
moisture of 15%, or even more, Mr 
Heide said. That means that the 
wheat to roll moisture is around 
16.5% 

Mr. Heide showed a number of 
pictures of modern milling machinery 
in Europe during his talk. He pointed 
out that while this machinery differ- 
ed from American equipment, the aim 
is the same: to produce as much flour 
with certain qualities from the avail- 
able wheat and in the 
nomical way 


most eco- 
BREAD iS THE STAFF , re 

WARD BAKING DIVIDEND 

NEW YORK—tThe directors of the 
Ward Baking Co. have declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 1%% 
($1.37% per share) on the outstand- 
ing 542% cumulative preferred stock 
of the company, payable Jan. 1, 1957 
to holders of record at the close of 
business Dec. 15, 1956, and a quar- 
terly dividend of 25¢ per share on 
the common stock of the company, 
payable Dec. 27, 
record Dec. 15, 


1956 to holders of 
1956 
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Advertisements in this department are 
15¢ per word; minimum charge, $2.25. 
(Count six words for signature.) Add 
20¢ per insertion for forwarding of re- 
plies if keyed to office of publication. 
Situation Wanted advertisements will 
be accepted for 10¢ per word, $1.50 
minimum. Add 20¢ per insertion for 
keyed replies. Display Want Ads $7 
per inch per insertion. All Want Ads 
cash with order. 
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WANTED TO BLY — RICHARDSON 
( ‘ bag oein schine ind the 
' feed and’ elevator equip 
J Hagan M M hiner Fox 
Jeffer n Cit M« 











HELP WANTED 
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HEAD CHEMIST AND 
brea fle 


baker yur ind 


EXPERIMENTAL 
feed mill. Pacifi 

. 9, full part i 
ar experience rhe Nor 


ur ‘ thweatert 
Mille Minneay Minn 





Experienced Food Technologist — 
Chemist 


Sales position—working with the 
food industries on new products and 
product improvements. 


Excellent opportunity for an ex- 
perienced food technologist, food or 
cereal chemist. 

All replies confidential. 


Mr. P. W. Bouman 
MONSANTO CHEMICAL CO. 
710 N. 12th Bivd. St. Lowls 1, Mo. 








ENGINEERS 


If you are a young mechanical en- 
gineer with two or more years’ 
experience with milling, food proc- 
essing or chemical machinery, we 
invite you to investigate a challeng- 
ing opportunity to participate in 
the growth of our process machinery 
division. We need a project engineer 
to design and develop new products 
and a systems engineer to plan 
machinery installations for our cus- 
tomers. Send resume to Personnel 
Manager, Superior Separator Com- 
pany, Hopkins, Minn. All replies will 








be treated confidentially. 





Pakistan to Buy 
Surplus Wheat 


WASHINGTON—tThe U.S. Depart 


ment of Agriculture has announced 
that the U.S. has entered into a 
commodity agreement with the gov- 
ernment of Pakistan for the sale to 
that country of $25.6 million worth 
of U.S. surplus agricultural commod- 
ities. This sale includes certain 
ocean transportation costs 


The agreement was negotiated un- 
der Title I of Public Law 480 and 
payment for the commodities will be 
in Pakistan rupees. The agree- 
includes the sale of approxi- 

220,000 metric tons of wheat 
$13.7 million 

This agreement brings the total 
value of commodities included in 
Title I agreement signed with Paki- 
stan to more than $120 million 


made 
ment 
mately 
valued at 
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PLANNING SESSION—One of the many conferences held between General 


Mills, Inc., 


Knox Reeves Advertising, and Coronet magazine on the 28-page 


Bisquick Cook Book which will appear in the January issue of Coronet in- 


cluded, ieft to right, J. F. 


Matthes, advertising manager for Bisquick; Arthur 


Stein, publisher of Coronet; and R. H. Burbank, Bisquick account executive 
and vice president of Knox Reeves. The 28-page cook book is the largest 


multiple 


page advertisement ever placed by one agency for one product in 


a general magazine. The cook book will be bound and glued in the magazine. 
It can easily be removed by the homemaker to add to her kitchen library. 





USDA Sees Record Feed 
Supply, Dip in Amount Fed 


WASHINGTON Anoth 


record 
f 


ipply of iins and other feed con 
entrate ind a slight decline in the 
imount to be fed—that’s the gen- 
eral feed outlook for the 1956-57 feed- 
ir, according to U.S. Depart 
ment of Agriculture report 
The t i feed concentrate supply 
for 1956-57 slightly larger than 
last eal tting a new record of 
198 million tons. The number ol 
rain- j livestock to be fed 
n 1956-57 expected to be about 
! on le than the total of 165 
nillior nr units in 1955-56 
I total supply of grains and oth- 
concent ti available for 1956 
37 appears to be sufficient to meet 
total requirements for feed food 
industry and export and leave a car- 
ryove nto 1957-58 around 10% larg- 
er than the record of thi year 
Ample feed supplies are lik again 
in 1957-58. even though some fur- 
the reduction in feed grair acre 
ige sex i under the bank 
USDA iys the bumpet upp!y 
for 1956-57 dominates the feed pic- 
ture Supplie f each of the othe 
feed rail smaller tha in the 
previou The total Iipply of 
high protel feed is expected to »D 
1round larger thar 1955 
t th t d output ol bean 
meal in pr pect expected to much 
r thar ffset a mod ate auc 
t cott eed meal 
Feed Prices 
USDA « ) feed grain p es to 
ive ige | ne this winter! nto 
next spring than in that pe 1 ol 
1955-56, a i result of i pro 
duction. exter n of corn price sup 
por t mplying farmers and 
high supp for oats, Darle and 
gral nu Howeve! tre ea 
sona ad corn price trom 
November to next summer probably 
Ww I ‘ the 33% rise last 
seasor W favorable rowing 
eas 1957, feed price enerally 


may average a little low later nex! 
spring and summer than in the same 
period of 1956. Because of 
supply, prices of 
may average 
the past year 

The total hay supply 
is only slightly smaller than the big 
supply last year, although supplies 
are short in dry areas 

Larger carryover stocks and a rec- 
ord yield of corn per acre in 1956 in- 
creased the total feed concentrate 
supply for the 1956-57 season to 198 
million tons. However, the number of 
grain-consuming livestock units to be 
fed will be down 

With the big feed supplies 
year, the rate of feeding per 
may be about the same as the 8 ton 
in 1955-56. In this event, a total of 
about 130 million tons of feed con- 
centrates would be consumed in 1956- 
97, compared with 131.8 million the 
previous season 

The big 1956-57 feed grain supply 


the larger 
high-protein feeds 
lower in 1956-57 than 


for 1956-57 


this 
unit 


is fairly well distributed over the 
country, but supplies on farms are 
short in a number of states in the 


western Corn Belt and Southwest 
and total supplies are down in the 
south central and western regions 
By-Product Feeds 

The total supply of high-protein 
feeds available for feeding in 1956-57 
may be around 7% larger than the 
12 million tons fed last year, prin- 
cipally as a result of an expected 
jump in soybean meal output with 
the big bean crop. The prospective 
quantity available per animal unit 
is up 8% from last year 

Soybean meal production may be 


a million tons above the 65 million 
tons produced in 1956-57. Production 
of other oilseed meals will be smaller 


or maintained near last year’s level 


Total production of oilseed meais 
may be 6 or 7% above the 99 mil- 
lion tons produced in 1955-56 


No material changes in production 


or supplies of most other by-product 
feeds are in prospect. Output of tank- 
age and meat scraps may be a little 
smaller because of a reduction in 


livestock slaughter. The quantity of 
molasses available for feeding may 
be as large as the 375 million gal 


lons fed in 1955-56 but probably will 
remain below the record level of 425 
million gallons in 1953-54 

Regarding price ratios, USDA says 
the hog-corn ratio probably will equal 
or exceed the long-term average. Milk 
prices are expected to continue rela 
tively favorable, compared with feed 
prices. The beef steer-corn ratio a'so 
is expected to continue favorable 
to beef cattle feeders. Prices of poul- 


try products probably will continue 
low relative to feed in 1956-57 
@READ 8 THE STAFF OF LiFe 


IN NEW POSITION 
Kevin Murphy, former copywriter 
with Knox Reeves Advertising, has 
joined the creative department of 
Herbert Willis and Associates, Min 
neapolis advertising agency Mr 
Murphy served as Knox Reeves copy 


chief on General Mills technical ac 
counts He will be account super 
visor on food product accounts at the 


Willis 


agency 














RUNCIMAN MILLING CO. 
Successors to JONATHAN HALE & SONS, ine. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FINEST 
MICHIGAN SOFT WHEAT FLOURS 
Piain and Self-Rising 
tONIA, MICH. PHONE 65 
Since 1856 





‘The Choice of the 


Finest Hard Wheats 


The only mill in this great terminal 
market, Universal consistently offers: 
BETTER SPRING WHEAT 
AND DURUM FLOURS 


DULUTH UNIVERSAI 
MILLING CO 





““Gooch’s Best” 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 








to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 














STAR OF THE WEST 

: : ¢: Oneof the Best : : : 

MILLING COMPANY 

NIGHTINGALE and STAR Patent Flour 
Phone 2131 Frankenmuth, Mich 











DIXIE LILY 


Plain and Self-Rising 
A Flour Without Equal 











WOLCOTT & LINCOLN, Ine. 
GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Operating: 


Chicago Great Western Mlevator, 
Kansas City 


Wolcott & lincoln Wlevator, 
Wellington, Kansas 


Main Office: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Hoard of Trade Hullding 











= Anywhere 
' . 
; @ BuHLER 
Cookie Flour MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
For Biscuit Manufacturers © Mill & Gen. Offices, Hubler, Kanene 
WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO © Southern Regional Office, 684 Be- 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. change Hidg., Memphis, Tenn. 
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American Ace 
A superior bread 
flour, milled in one 
of the West's very 
finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc. 
NEWTON, KANSAS 








J. F. IMBS MILLING Co. ** 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 4,200 CWTS. SACKS 


LOUIS, 
MQ, 




















GRAIN 





MINNEAPOLIS 





VAN DUSEN HARRINGTON 


DIVISION 
F. H. Peavey & Co. 


SOYA BEANS 


Founded 1462 







FLAX 





DULUTH 











40 





=" 
WILLIAM KELLY 
MILLING COMPANY 
HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


STORAGE 
1,000,000 Bu. 


CAPACITY 
5,000 Cwts. 








Soft Winter Wheat Flours 


Family - Commercial 
Export 


Long Distance Telephone 32 
Cable address — “Jasco” 


J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc. 


KNOXVILLE 6, TENNESSEE 
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You can make better bread with 


SUNNY KANSAS Flour 


The WICHITA 
Flour Mills Co. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 








ACME — GOLD DRIFT 


Better Bakery Flours 
these Brands Meet Every Shop Need 


The ACME FLOUR MILLS Co. 


Oklahoma City, Okla, 








The Williams Bros. Co.’ 


Merchant Millerea KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
Millers of Soft Winter Wheat, 
We specialize in laboratory controlled 
production of superior Cake, Pastry and 
Cracker Ploars from earefally selected 
wheats 
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ADM President Says 
Research Holds Key 
To Firm’s Growth 


BOSTON—-Research holds the pro 
mise of ever-increasing diversification 


for the Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., 
Minneapolis, Thomas L,. Daniels, 
president, told a group of Boston 


securities analysts 

“Research has been the pace setter 
for our firm for 20 years and has re- 
sulted in the development of hundreds 
of new products currently used by 
every segment of industry,” Mr. 
Dan.els said 

In the past year, Mr. Daniels con- 
tinued, the company has increased its 
exploratory research budget by 36% 
The company is spending four times 
as much on research today as it was 
just seven years ago, he added 

ADM is one of the nation’s largest 
processors of agricultural commodi- 
t'es. Recently the firm has extended 
its reseach to non-agricultural ma- 
terials 

“We have too many other profita 
ble product lines which are extremely 
promising. Among these are our in- 
dustrial cereals and soy specialty 
products. We also place a high value 
on the earnings of our grain division 
and our divisions which supply the 
food industry because they help make 
us ‘depression proof.’ ” 

The ADM president pointed out 
that the company’s earnings have in 
creased more than 50% in the past 
three years. 

Mr. Daniels said ADM is now the 
largest flaxseed crusher, largest pro- 
ducer of foundry oils and binders, one 
of the largest soybean processors, one 
of the largest flour millers and a lead 
er in production of animal feeds, in 
dustrial cereals, fats and oils, 
industrial chemicals and dehydrated 
alfalfa. The firm has 148 plants and 
elevators in the U.S. and Canada and 
sells its products in 51 foreign coun 
tries. 


basic 





“For SUPER Results 


(26/7 USE QUAKER 
': MP BAKERS FLOUR” 
The Quaker Oats Company 















**Best Out West”’ 
**Red Chief” 











Four Top Notch Spring Wheat Flours 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, inc., Sheridan, Wyo. 


“Diamond D”’ 
**Wheats Best’”’ 
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SALES CONVENTION—Salesmen of the Graton and Knight Co. hear Wal- 
ter W. Weismann, standing at right, president of the firm, outline the com- 
pany’s plans for the future. The company officials seated at the table are, 
left to right, Ralph 8S. Tyler, treasurer, Frederic W. Baldt, member of the 
board, and John G. Henrikson, sales manager. 


Graton and Knight 


Outlines Plans at 
Sales Convention 


WORCESTER, MASS 
ton and Knight Co., manufacturer of 
industrial leather products, held a 
sales convention with salesmen pres- 
ent from all over the country 

Among those who addressed the 
convention were: Walter W. Weis- 
mann, president; John Henrikson, 
sales manager; Jack P. Rattner, vice 
president, and Ralph S. Tyler, treas- 
ure! 

Following the two-day sessions, the 
salesmen were conducted on a tour 
of the plant. They later attended a 
luncheon at which city and civic of- 
ficials were present. These included 
Mayor James D, O’Brien, Harry L 
Gustafson, executive vice president of 
the Worcester Chamber of Commerce 
and Francis McGrath, Worcester city 
manager 

Mr. Weismann, who is also chair- 
man of the board of the Aetna In- 
dustrial Corp. which owns the com- 
pany, stated that Graton and Knight 
rose to be the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of leather belts and other 
industrial products and that he 
would do every thing within his pow- 
er to see that the company not only 
maintained that enviable position but 
grew even stronger 

With that objective in 
Weismann outlined the 
plans 

(1) Graton and Knight will mod- 
ernize and expand their curry de- 
partment. (2) Graton and Knight will 
also increase the production capacity 
of other departments. In fact, the 
company will augment many facili- 
ties by purchasing the newest type 
of equipment. (3) Graton and Knight 
is installing complete inventory and 
production control These 


The Gra- 


view, Mr 
following 


systems 


systems, plus other new facilities, 
will enable the company to give even 
more efficient service to its 


me} 


(4) Graton and Knight is install- 
ing a sales research department, for 


custo- 


a very definite purpose—to explore 
every possible usage of leather and 
synthetic products that can be pro- 


duced by the company 
this will mean the 
an increasing 


Eventually 
manufacture of 
number of new prod 
Consideration is being giv- 
en to establishing a new department 
to manufacture a complete 


ucts. (5) 


line of 


leather packings anu oil seals for 
the original equipment manufac- 
turers. Previously, Graton and 
Knight has manufactured leather 
packings and seals for the replace- 
ment and maintenance markets only 
The division handling these replace- 
ment and maintenance markets is 


also being expanded 


for ALL your flour. 


SPRING .. HARD WINTER .. SOFT WHEAT 
THE BEARDSTOWN MILLS 





COMPANY 
BEARDSTOWN, ILLINOIS 








PRESTON-SHAFFER 
MILLING CO. 
WALLA WALLA, WASH. 


Established 1865 
Soft White Winter Wheat Flour a Specialty 








| STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
®CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 














AUTHORITATIVE PROPERTY VALUATIONS 





FOR... 


Proper Insurance Coverage—Proof of Loss 
Plant Record Systems—Depreciation 
Purchase, Sale or Merger 


Cost Accounting 


Stock and Bond Issues 
Records of Invested Capital 





APPRAI 


SINCE 1925 









SERVICE COMPANY 


605 FOURTH AVENUE SOUTH 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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AUTOMATIK( 


new 


SUPERMARKET — These 


of a 
round-the-clock experimental outdoor vending installation set into the 
store front of the Grand Union Co. headquarters supermarket at East Pater- 
son, N.J. By patronizing these machines, housewives there can get bread and 
other grocery staples at any hour of the day or night, and on Sundays and 
holidays. 


vending machines are part 


Automatic Vending Machines Put 
Store on Round-the-Clock Basis 


EAST PATERSON, N.J.—-A unique Other machines in the battery dis 


battery of automatic food vending pense eggs, cold cuts, milk and a 
machines set into the store front of variety of products including butter 
the Grand Union Co. headquarters and cheese, meats and fish, coffee 
store enablk housewives in East and tea and canned goods. The store's 
Paterson to buy bread and other’ outer wall is constructed so that the 
rocery staples at any hour of the machines fit into an alcove, which 
night or day ind on Sundays and protects them from weather, and are 
holiday flush with the store’s windows 

These machines are an _ experi- Robert Z. Greene, president of the 
mental venture in a Grand Union Rowe Manufacturing Co., Whippany, 
upermarket, which was completely N.J., which developed four of the 
redesigned and rebuilt after a fire machines used in the store, includ- 
The eight machines in the battery jing the bread vendor, said the instal- 
ire designed to keep foods under lation, while still on a test basis, 
perfect refrigeration at all times, “marks a major step forward in the 
ind to dispense them at the drop of field of automatic merchandising and, 
the required coins. They include a jf successful, should have an im- 
new bread machine which holds 48 portant impact not only in the food 
loaves of bread on moving belts and industry but also in other forms of 
is fully automatic in operation 


retail distribution, where many sales 


by the board 


Z0 because it is un- 
economical to keep stores open at 
Drink wale 
BA 4 a RY F ae) U R HONORARY AWARD 
NEW YORK Approximately 130 
MAORTEN AAILLING CO. members and guests attended the 
y 





al 


fall meeting of the Bakers Club, Ine 
Winners in the club's golf tourna- 








ment were each presented with a sil 
Lyon & Greenleaf (., Ine. ver cordial set. The winners were 
; ens OF Ek. L. Timberman, Continental Bak 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour | 'n& Co., R. S. Sweet, Extrin Foods, 
, vadk Geltsidina Inc., and G. R. Grissinger, Read 

NIER. IND Standard Corp 
The honored guest was Frank S 





Bamford, president, American Trade 
Co., 





K NAPPE MILLIN G Publishing who was presented 
with a silver replica of the Bakers 
COMPANY Club membership card. Mr. Bamford, 


Producers of 


BEST QUALITY MICHIGAN 
CAKE & BAKERY FLOURS 


AUGUSTA, MICH. PHONE 320 


who is the only charter 
the club now active in 
industry, has been made 
ary member. 


member of 
the baking 
an honor- 
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GRAIN 


| SIMONDS-SHIELDS-THEIS GRAIN CO. GRAIN 
MERCHANTS 


Storage Capacity 6,000,000 Bushels Kensas City, Mo. 











| Excentionst Bakery Flours 
NO-RISK EX-HI NO-RISK PLA-SAFE 


THE ABILENE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
ABILENE, KANSAS 


Capacity Grain Storage 2,250,000 Bus 


3,700 Cwts. Daily 
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Bartlet ana Company 











(FORMERLY HART-BARTLETT-STURTEVANT GRAIN CO.) 
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KANSAS CITY, MO. 


BOARD OF TRADE BLDG. 
BALTIMORE 1-1212 


OFFICES: 

SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA 
ST. JOSEPH, MO 
ST. LOUIS, MO 


Total Storage Capacity—15 Million Bushels 











All Grades 


RYE FLOUR 


1000 cwts. Flour—250 cwts. Meal 


GLOBE MILLING COMPANY 


WATERTOWN, WISCONSIN 














ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


FAMILY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 




















"THE largest and most modern flour mill 

and elevators on the Pacific Coast with 

storage capacity at our mills of 2,500 600 hush 

els, together with more than one hundred elevators 

and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montane 
Idaho and Washington. insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours 


FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO. seart.e, u.s.a. 


Domestic and Export Millers 


OLIFF H, MORRIS & CO. Eaereun Kerueeewrarive, #2 beaver Mtreet, New Youn Crry 











THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Service Headquarters 


The Northwestern Miller fers advertisers: 
Exclusive Bulletins 





The Northwestern Miller i. proud of 


its service program developed and maintained 

to provide advertisers with news flashes, in- 

terpretations, clarifications, texts of govern. 

ment regulations and similar information of 
value in the operation of 
a business. 


Industry information is 
gathered by staff members 
in Minneapolis, Kansas 
City, Chicago, New York 
and Washington. Reports 
are consolidated and 
transmitted through a net- 
work of teletype, tele- 
phone and direct Western Union wires. 





Urgent news flashes of immediate value are 
sent to advertisers by telephone and telegraph. 
Special news bulletins go to advertisers by 
first class mail, presenting an enlargement of 
the flash news with additional background, 
clarification and interpretation. 


The Washington Report, a weekly letter 
service inaugurated to meet the industry's 
urgent need for additional news and interpre- 
tation from the nation’s capital, also is sent to 
advertisers by first class mail. This bulletin is 
largely the product of The Northwestern 
Miller's own Washington representative. 


December 11, 1956 








Proof of a job well done... 


“Congratulations on the effectiveness of 
your service program.’—A Montana mill 
executive.* 


“You are entirely too modest in describing 
the value of your Washington Report. It 
is up to the usual high quality and stand 
atd that you have established over the 
years.’"—A Minneapolis milling company 
oficial.” 


“Your Washington Report is clearly set 
forth and we value the interpretation.” —A 


Pacific Northwest flour mill executive." 


*Original letters available on request. 
i 











A special weekly news bulletin is also pre- 
pared for and sent by air mail to Canadian 
and European advertisers. 


The value of this extra editorial service to 
advertisers in The Northwestern Miller is 
evidenced by the many expressions of appre- 
ciation received. It is an important part of the 
magazine’s extensive service - to - advertisers 
program, which also includes: 


® The Northwestern Miller, a weekly news maga- 
zine 


@ The Almanack, a statistical annual 
® The Library, for reference and research 
® Lists, exclusive service-to-advertisers 


® Special Services, to meet advertisers’ needs 


The Northwestern Miller offers a valuable service program to its advertisers. 
Are you using this advantage in your operations? Ask for more details. . . 





and Agricultural Chemicals 


THE MILLER PUBLISHING CO. rine 
cpr agg try Aengt orn Che-Northweste rn-Mille 





Tue Noatuwestern Miter ¢ Feevsturrs 
Tre American Baker * Mittinc Propuction 
Crorure 











2501 Wayzata Blvd., Minneapolis 5, Minn. 


BRANCH orrices: New York, Chicago, Kansas City 
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USDA Report Says Storage Facilities 
For Grain Lacking in South Carolina 


STON Fai n South The major improvements needed on 

é t clities farms for more efficient grain mar- 
ring for keting, the report advises, are the use 
w toa re} ued by of bulk handling attachments on 


ent of A culture grain combines, the harvesting of 
1inly igs, and small grains when the moisture con- 
ire stored ir | type tent is low enough to eliminate spoil- 
undet lit } con ing in storage, and the construction 
I nsect and moisture or acquisition of suitable farm grain- 
storage structures so that grains can 
86 grain buye! isited by be fumigated effectively for insect in- 
earchers. 23 had rea- festation and can be air dried. Re- 
t f eceiving, searchers estimated that additional 
torin 53 had good storage space is needed on farms 
ind 10 were truckers for about 36 million bushels of grain 
t facilit v”mar- remaining on farms one month or 
Buyers wit! od facili- longer 
ut two thirds of all Estimates also show that good 
hased. but these facili- storage space for about half a million 
listributed uniformly bushels is needed in off-farm facilities 
to replace poor storage space. Major 
ious defects in South ‘improvements are needed in off-farm 
1in. market ystem, facilities in 12 counties, and minor 
d, were (1) lack of good improvements in 20 counties. In 13 
{ ind practices on counties, the small quantity of grain 
f large nounts of moving from farms or the location of 
' tine and marketing 800d elevators in adjacent counties 
) lack of efficient off- Would make new grain handling 
for receivil handling, facilities financially hazardous 
rains at low cost, (4) The report is based on data col- 
tte methods for deter- lected in a field survey conducted by 
itors the quality and the marketing research division of 
rain. and (5) lack of the agricultural marketing service in 
ds for determining at Cooperation with the extension ser- 
quantity of shelled corn vice of Clemson Agricultural College 
corn BREAD 16 THE STAFF ry Lire 


OPEN BRANCH OFFICE 
ST. PETERSBURG, FLA.—M. L 
THE KANSAS Ludw.g Associates, of Philadelphia 
has opened a branch office in St. Pet 
MILLING co. ersburg, to be managed by William 
WICHITA e CHERRYVALE Cooper. The firm is the broker for 
MOUNDRIDGE ANO MARION frozen eggs and margarine shorten- 


Ings 











USE 
PATCHIN 
APPRAISALS 
FOR 
PROPER 


INSURANCE / “ized // 
COVERAGE /~ AT CHIN 





PATCHIN provides an individualized, efficient 
valuation service—specializing in 


GRAIN PROCESSING PLANTS 





“Tf It's Worth Insuring It's Worth a 
Patchin Appraisal” 


PATCHIN APPRAISALS 
5805 Excelsior Blvd. 
WA 6-2729 Minneapolis 16, Minnesota 

















For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 





"Golden loaf F£our 


ANT 6 HOV T COMPANY] 


ra 
> 
xz 
az 


TY MINNESOTA + Rah aye 
c ° pr Een Ane 








The Rodney Milling Co. 


25,000 Cwts. Capacity 
Grain Mtorage 7,350,000 Has. 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


“Heart of America” 






CHECKED 





.. Means your OUR 
bulk flour is checked before loading FL 
oe ees CHICAGO OFFICE 
The flour you order is the flour you get. Kelly Flour Co., 019 N, Michigan Ave. 
ATKINSON MILLING CO. BOSTON OFFICE: 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 








1200 Statler Hidg 

















To insure uniformity « To increase absorption 


To improve bakeshop performance 


You can’t buy a better flour Or get a better value 


Or receive better service Or be in better hands 


It pays to talk to King Midas when you are ready to buy flour 


KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS <> MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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N. V. —— AB rs tone 


“MEELUNIE” 


aad, (Wiour and #@tarch Union, 
| >, 1AA,) 
| d 
L A oby Heerengracht 209 
dite 
AMSTERDAM HOLLAND 
‘| = 


Importers of 


FLOUR + FEED + STARCH 








FLOUK asp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 


Cable Address; “Ancnon,” Belfast 


JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 








WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 


PLOUR ey tte 
166 Wallace Bt,, GLASGO 
Beplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
17 St. Nicholas @t., ANERDELN 
26/28 High St, KIRKCALDY 
Ceble: “Philip,” Dundee 











KMetablished 1886 


BULSING & HESLENFELD 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Also Handling Bakers’ Sundries 
Solicit Correspondence From 
Manufacturers and Mxporters 
Cable Address: “Heslenfeld,” Amsterdam 
Damrak 20-22 AMSTERDAM (©) 








CONVENTION CALENDAR 





1957 

dan. 13-14—Iilinois Bakers Assn., 
Orlando Hotel, Decatur; sec., M. B. 
McClelland, 221 W. l’rairie Ave., De- 
catur, Hil, 

dan. 19—District 4, Association of 
Operative Millers, Radisson Hotel, 
Minneapolis; sec., William Howie, J. 
K. Howie Co., Minneapolis. 

Jan. 20-22 — Ohio Bakers Assn.; 
Jarter Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio; sec., 
Clark L. Coffman, Seneca Hotel, Co 
lumbus 15, Ohio. 

Jan, 20-22 — Pennsylvania 
Assn. annual convention, 
Roosevelt, Pittsburgh, Pa.; sec 
Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
Pa, 


Bakers 

Hotel 
+ Theo. 
Harrisburg, 





PILLMAN & PHILLIPS, LTD. 


26, CORN EXCHANGE CHAMBERS 
SEETHING LANE, LONDON E.C,3 


FLOUR CEREALS and CEREAL 
PRODUCTS 


OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL and BRISTOL 








D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
106 Hope Street GLASG ow Cc 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 
OFFICES ALBO AT 
NEO Le 


L H 
DUBLIN B 


rl 
ELFASI 











VAN WALBEEK'S HANDEL- 
MAATSCHAPPU N.V. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR AND 
CBRBAL PRODUCTS 
Ungerplein 2 Rotterdam, Holland 
Cable Address; “Interest-Rotterdam” 





FARQUHAR BROTHERS 
FLOUR MERCHANTS 
60 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C 2 


C. L. F. business much preferred 


Cable Address: "Glencairn,”’ Glasgow 











ROBERT CARSON & CO. 
rp 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘Dirtoma,"' Glasgow 


Cable Address; Tork: , London 


SIDNEY SMITH 
(FLOUR, FELD & GRAIN,) LTD. 
52 Mark Lane LONDON E.C,.3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUOTS 
Codes: Riverside, A i © Sth Ed., also Bentley 





and Western Union 5 letter Codes 














N. Vv, GEBRS, VAN DEN BERGH'S 
KONINKLUKE PABRIEKEN 
P.O, BOX 8, ROTTERDAM 
HiOGHsST BUYERS OF ALL KINDS OF 
FLOUR AND PREDBTUFFS 
heferences 

De Twentache Bank, N. V., Rotterdam 
The Guarantee Trust Co,, New York 
Cable Address: “Locomotion,” Rotterdam 








Cable Address—Bortrite, London 


H. COHEN & CO., Ltd. 


Flour Importers 
25/7, Greatorex Street 
LONDON, E. 1 
Established over 50 years 











, . r . . 
FELIX COHEN, N. V. 
PLOUR IMPORTERS BINCE 1879 
Muauritewee (Poatbox 196) 
hOTTERDAM, HOLLAND 
lteference: De Twentsche Bank N, V,, 
Rotterdam 

| ele 11206 


Cable Address: Felixhen 





STANNARD, COLLINS & CO., Ltp. 
IMPORTERS OF FLOUR, CERBALS 
AND CERBAL PRODUCTS 

Cory Bulldiags 
Fenchurch Street 
Cable Address: 


LONDON, E. ¢ 


“Famed,” London 








Jan. 21-24 — National Macaroni 
Manufacturers Assn., Flamingo Ho- 
tel, Miami Beach, Fia.; sec., Robert 
M. Green, 139 N. Ashland Ave., Pala- 
tine, TL. 

Jan. 25—National Soft Wheat Mill- 
ers Assn.; Brown Hotel, Louisville, 
Ky.; sec., Paul Marshall, 1367 Board 
of Trade Bldg., Chicago 4, Ill. 

Jan. 25-26 — District 10, Associa- 
tion of Operative Millers, Fresno 
Hacienda, Fresno, Cal.; chairman, 
Russell H. Dean, Jr., General Mills, 
Inc., Sperry Operations, 4309 Fruit- 
land Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 

Jan. 27-28—Tri-State Bakers an- 
nual convention; Jung Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La. 

Jan, 27-29—Potomac States Bak- 
ers Assn.; Lord Baltimore Hotel, 
Baltimore, Md.; sec., Edwin C. Muh- 
ly, 1126 Mathieson Bldg., Baltimore, 
Md. 

Feb. 9—District 8, Association of 
Operat.ve Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy F. Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

Feb. 15-17—Bakers Assn. of the 
Carolinas; The Carolina, Pinehurst, 
N.C.; sec., Louise Skillman, 2608 
Portland Ave., Charlotte, N.C. 

Feb. 19-20—Oregon Wheat Indus- 
try Conference, Multnomah Hotel, 
Portland; planning committee chair- 
man, J. R. Beck, Extension Admin- 
istration, Oregon State College, Cor- 
vallis, Ore, 

Feb, 21-283—District 11, Association 
of Operative Millers, Roanoke Hotel, 
Roanoke, Va.; sec., William Prince, 
Globe Woven Belting Co., Winsten- 
Salem, N.C, 

Feb, 24-26—Colorado Grain, Mill- 
ing & Feed Dealers Assn.; Denver; 
sec., R. B. Kelly, 714 Cooper Bldg., 
Denver 2, Col. 

March 8-5—New York State As- 
sociation of Manufacturing Retail 
Bakers, Inc., Hotel Sheraton, Roch- 
ester, N.Y.; sec., Roy A. Hock, 3524 
East Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 

March 4-7—American Society of 
Bakery Engineers, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill; sec., Victor E. 
Marx, Room 1354, LaSalle-Wacker 
Bidg., 121 W. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
vago 1, Il. 

March 18-17 — Grain Processing 














Maetabdlished 1874 


N. V. Agentuur & Commissiehandel 
w/h P. C. VIS & CO. 
AMSTERDAM 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Cable Address: ‘"Visco” 


McCONNELL & .*EID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 
19 Waterloo St GLASGOW 


Oable Address: ‘‘Marve.."’ Glasgow 








OMAR JORDAN 
GRAIN, FLOUR, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
Oslo, Norway 


Cable Address: “CATOR,” Oslo 














47-48 Damrak 


STOLP & CO., LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
AMSTERDAM, HOLLAND 
Solicit offers directly from export millers all grades hardwhent, 
softwheat and springwheat flours 
Pro-forma contract stating terms and conditions in full 
will be sent on request 


Cable Address 








Hankers: Twentaeche Bank, Amsterdam 





GRIPPELING & VERKLEY N. V. 


FLOUR SPECIALISTS 
AMSTERDAM 
Cable Address; Bygrip, 
Codes: Bentley's Complete Phrase, A.B.C, 6th Ed., 


BINCE 1889 


Amsterdam 
Private 
New York 


Riverside, 


Reference: Guarantee Trust 
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Machinery Manufacturers 
Edgewater Gulf Hotel, 
Park, Miss.; sec., 
ter, 511 
N.Y. 

March 17-20—Associated Retail 
Bakers of America, Hotel Roosevelt, 
New Orleans; sec., Trudy Schurr, 
735 W. Sheridan Road, Chicago, Il. 

March 28-30—Southern Bakers 
Assn., Vinoy Park Hotel, St. Peters- 
burg, Fla.; sec., Benson L. Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., Atlanta 3. 

March 30—District 8, Association 
of Operative Millers, Markeen Hotel, 
Buffalo; sec., Roy Kehr, Kressilk 
Products, Inc., Buffalo. 

April 28-30—National Association 
of Flour Distributors, Warwick Hotel, 
Philadelphia; sec., Philip W. Orth, 
Jdr., 403 E. Florida St., Milwaukee 4, 
Wis. 

April 29-May 1—Pacific Northwest 


Assn.; 
Edgewater 
Raymond J. Wal- 
Fifth Ave., New York 17, 





COHEN E. WILLIAMS & SONS 


Nashville, Tenn. 


FLOUR BROKERS 





PHONE LD. & CABLE ADDRESS: COWIL 


-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N.Y. Produce Exchange 
Rm. 520--120 Bdwy.,. NEW YORK5,N. Y. 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Maiden, Mass. 




















S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 








WILLIAM PENN FLOUR CO. 
roreicn FLOU Re DOMESTIC 


110 Wilford B 
rdand Are Streets 


PHILAITPELPuIA 4. PA 








H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


32 BROADWAY, ROOM 613, NEW YORK 4,N.¥ 











JOHN E. KOERNER & co. | 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 


FLOUR 


P, O. Box 646 781 LaSalle Bt. 
NEW ORLEANS, U. B. A. 











Cable Address Domrkacn dor 


MARDORF, PEACH & C 0. Ltd. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane 
LONDON,E.C.3 








Gitsert JACKSON 
Company, Inc. 
“The Clearing House For Clears” 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI! 
Board of Trade Bidg. « Baltimore 1-0338 











KELLY-ERICKSON CO 


IN¢ 


Brokers 


NEB 


Flour 
OMAHA 


San ira 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN. FLOUR, 
LINSEED ayp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS 
FEE), ETO. 

20, Chapel Streets, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Cable Address: “Fexnes,” Liverpoo! 








KNIGHTON 
FOR FLOUR 


NEW YORK BOSTON 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Bakers Conference; sec.-mgr., Rog- 
er Williams, 1188 Jefferson St., Sa- 
lem, Ore. 

May 5-7—Oklahoma and 
Bakers Lake Murry Lodge, 
Ardmore, Okla.; sec., Paul Bunch, 
Box 1981, Oklahoma City, Okla. 

May 6-7—Minnesota Bakers Assn., 
Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis; sec., 
James M. Long, 623 Fourteenth Ave. 
S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minn. 

May 13-15—Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. and Independ- 
ent Biscuit Manufacturers Assn., the 
Plaza Hotel, New York City; sec., 
Walter Dietz, Biscuit & Cracker 
Manufacturers Assn. of America, 20 
North Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Tl. 


May 14-15—lowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
Iowa; Sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 S. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, Iowa. 

May 16-17—Millers National Fed- 
eration; Drake Hotel, Chicago; sec., 
Herman Steen, 309 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago 6, Il. 

May 19-23 — American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, Sheraton-Palace 
Hotel, San Francisco, Cal.; sec., Clin- 
ton L. Brooke, Merck & Co., Inc., 
Rahway, NJ. 

May 14-15 — Iowa Bakers Assn., 
Fort Des Moines Hotel, Des Moines, 
lowa; sec., Walter Dolch, Morning 
Glory Bakery, 107 8. Main St., Ma- 
quoketa, 


Arkansas 
Assn., 


Iowa. 
Bakers 
Hotel 
8eC., 
Har- 


June 8-10 — Pennsylvania 

Assn., mid-year convention; 
Bedford Springs, Bedford, Pa.; 
Theo. Staab, 600 N. Third St., 
risburg, Pa. 
17-19—T he Bakers Associa- 
tion of the Carolinas, the Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N.C.; Sec., 
Louise Skillman, 2608 Portland Ave., 
Charlotte 6, N.C. 


QUALITY MILLED FLOURS 
Ismert-Hincke Milling Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 




















CHICAGO'S ONLY 
“LOOP” HOTEL WITH 
DRIVE-IN GARAGE 





1501 Newly Decorated Rooms. 


Justa step from the 
State Street Shopping district, 
the La Salle Street financial 
section, and all 
principal theaters. 


DRIVE RIGHT INTO THE NEW 


SHERMAN 


CHICAGO’S MOST CONVENIENT HOTEL 

Randolph, Clark & Lo Salle Sts 
Telephone: FRonklin 2-2100 
Teletype: (G 1387 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


June 23-26—Potomec States Bakers 
Assn., The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, 
Va.; sec., Edwin C. Muhly, 1126 
Mathieson Blidg., Baltimore 2, Md. 

July 28-3i—West Virginia Bakers 
Assn., Greenbrier Hotel, Charleston; 
sec., Edward R. Johnson, 611 Penn- 
syivania Ave., Charleston. 

Sept. 15-17 — Southern Bakers 
Assn., Atlanta, Biltmore Hotel, At- 
lanta, Ga.; pres., Benson Skelton, 
703 Henry Grady Bidg., 26 Cain St. 
N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 

Sept. 21-24—Wisconsin Bakers 
Assn., Wausau Hotel, Wausau, Wis.; 
exec, sec., Fred H. Laufenburg, 161 
W. Wisconsin Ave., Milwaukee. 

Dec. 1—District 5, Association of 
Operative Millers, Lennox Hotel, St. 
Louis; sec., G. Edward Mehleck, 15 
N. Jefferson St., Chicago 6, Tl. 





Schoolboy in geography class: ‘The 


principal 
money.” 


export of the US. is 


¢¢¢ 


“How long did it take your wife to 
learn to drive a car?” 

“It will be 10 years this fall.” 

¢¢ ¢ 

Hubby: “The bank 
that check.” 

Wife: “Splendid! What can we buy 
with it this time?” 


¢¢ ¢ 
“Anderson,” said the friend at the 
bedside of the dying man, “have you 
made your peace with God and de- 
nounced the devil?” 
“Well, I made my peace with God, 
but I'm in no position to antagonize 


anybody.” 
¢¢¢ 


A little boy was making his way to 
his desk when the teacher stopped 


has returned 


him. “You're late, Tommy,” she said. 
“Why ?” 
Tommy looked a bit tearful. “It 


was late when I left home,” he said. 
“But why didn’t you start earlier?” 
the teacher inquired 
“Because,” said Tommy, astonish- 
ed, “it was too late to start early.” 


¢¢¢ 


A lad from Brooklyn turned up in 
a mess line in a Texas camp, holding 
the rattles from a rattlesnake 

“Where'd you get 'em?" a buddy 
asked 


“Off a big woim.” 


¢¢¢ 
Sunday school teacher: “Does any- 
one know who St. Matthew was? 
Well, then, who was St. Luke? ... 
Surely one of you children can tell 
me who Peter was?” 
Small voice: “I 
wabbit.” 


fink he was a 


¢*¢ ¢ 
“Gentlemen,” cried the election 
candidate, “we need some one to win 
this office by the biggest majority 
ever known. Who is it?” 
From the back of the hall came the 
quick retort: “A different candidate!” 


¢¢?¢ 
During the war, the British Parli- 
ament was discussing the system of 
cheap form telegrams for their armed 


forces all over the world, and Sir Ian 
Fraser suggested that the phrase, “I 
am going to have a baby” be included 
in the list. 

“This statement should be added,’ 
he explained, “because there are so 
many happy young women who would 
want it.” 

For the very same reason,” said 
Captain Edward Cobb, “will you also 
add the message ‘I am not 
have a baby!’ ” 


¢¢¢ 


A man telephoned the police to re 
port that thieves had been at work 
on his car 

“They've stolen the steering wheel 


going to 


35 


the brake pedal, the accelerator, the 
clutch pedal and the dashboard 
compla ned 


he 


A police sergeant said he would in- 
vestigate. Then the telephone 
igain 


rang 


Don't bother,” said the same voice 
this time with a hiccup. “I got into 
the back seat by mistake.” 





TRY HARD...HARDER... 
YOU CAN'T SHAKE SEEDS OUT OF A 


Spear Envelope 
Made Only By 
HEINRICH ENVELOPE CO. 





108 Washington Av. N., Minneapolis 1, Mina 















HOLIDAY RATES 


l-year Gift 
Two l-year Gifts 


One 


One 2-year Gift 
Two 2-year Gifts 


(iift Card to Read From 


One Year Two Years 


Name 


Addrena 


Gift Card to Read From 


One Year Two Years 


\ddress 


lift Card to Read From 








Christmas Gift 


SUBSCRIPTION TO 


met Che wx 
Northwestern 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY SINCE 18673 


Please enter the following Gift Subscriptions and 
announce each with THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER'S 
Christmas Card Bearing my name: 


One Year [) Two Years New Renewal 
Name 
Address 
City Zone tat 


city Zone 


The Northwestern Miller 


Suggestion 


GIVE A 


$Hiller 


$ 4.00 
7.00 


$ 7.00 
12,00 


New Renewal 


New | Renewal 


2501 WAYZATA BOULEVARD 
P. O. Box 67, Minneapolis 1, Minn. 














GRAIN SERVICE © 
where 


FOFFICES 





New York Louleville 
Chicago Memphis 

St. Louis Enid 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omehe Houston 
Minneapolis Ft, Worth 
Buffalo Portland 

Toledo San Francisco 
Columbus Los Angeles 
Norlolk Vancouver, B.C, 
Noshville Winnipeg, Men. 


TERMINAL 


ELEVATORS 








Vs 
Chicago Norfolk ‘ 
St. Gok Nashville 
Konsas City Loutevize 
Omahe phenom ‘ 
Minneapolis Gal 
Buffalo H md ge 
Toledo Ft. Worth 
Columbus Portland 


GRAIN COMPANY 





MILLING WHEATS 
reonm 
PRODUCING AREA 


aac 


EVERY 
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OF ADVERTISERS 











“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING DIVISION 
Fermers Union Grain Terminal Association 








eee e Peet rei iiiii) 


Interstate 
GRAIN CORPORATION 
KANSAS CITY 


ENID . FORT WORTH 
CAPACITY 5,000,000 BUS. 











We specialize in 
designing and engraving 


for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missour! 








Michigan Soft Wheat Flour 


Plain and Self-Rising 


King Milling Company 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 








For Finer Packaging 








Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


rHE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 

















Abilene Fiour Mills Co 

Acme-Evans Co . 

Acme Flour Mills Co 

Allen, James, & Co. (Belfast 

Amber Milling Division 

Amendt Milling Co 

American Cyanamid Co 

American Flours, inc 

Appraisal Service Co., Inc 

Arizona Biltmore Hote! 

Arkell & Smiths 

Association of Mill & Elevator 
Mutual Insurance Companies 

Atkinson Milling Co 


Ltd 


Bartlett & Co 

Baxter, A. E., Engineering Co 
Bay State Milling Co 
Beardstown Mills Co 
Bemis Bro. Bag Co 
Biornstad, Asbjorn P 
Blair Milling Co 

Blake, J. HH... 

Blodgett, Frank H., Inc 
Bolle & Schilthuls 
Bowsher, N. P., Co 

Brey & Sharpless 

Buhler Mill & Elevator Co 
Bulsing & Heslenfeld 
Burke, E. J., & Co 
Burrus Mills, Inc 


Cahokia Fiour Co 
Cargill, Incorporated 


Carson, Robert, & Co., Lid 
Centennial Mills, Inc 
Charlick, Wm., Ltd 


Chase Bag Co. .. 

Chatfield & Woods Sack Co 
Checkerboard Elevator Co 
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The Northwestern Miller offers valuable program 
of services to its advertisers, including bulletin and 
Are you taking advantage of this 
Ask for more details 
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The Northwestern Miller 


P. O. Box 67 
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on schedule 





odern transportation — whether by land, sea or air — is respected 
because of its dependable, safe, on-schedule operations. 

The flour treatment equipment and processes used in your mill should 
also give time-table performance. 

That's why the N-A Flour Service Division provides maturing, enrich- 
ing and color improvement through a complete, single-responsibility flour 
treatment service backed by an experienced, integrated organization. 

There are materials and equipment which have been proven over the 
years—laboratories to work with you and your consultants in tailoring 
these products to your individual needs—and a field service staff which 
makes regular inspections to help you with preventive maintenance and 


is always on call for emergencies. 


NOVADEL FLOUR SERVICE DiviSston 


WALLACE & TIERNAN INCORPORATED 
BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 


“Droz, Novadelox” and ‘‘N-Richment-A” Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 





DYOX 

for flour maturing 
NOVADELOX 

for a whiter, brighter flowr 


N-RICHMENT-A 
for uniform enrichment 


NO! 

















Piping hot from the oven 



































...0,400 years ago! 


a 


You would hardly recognize these loaves as bread if they 
were served to you today. But unappetizing as they may 
look (and probably taste!) this ancient Egyptian bread 
represented thousands of years of baking experience. 
Bread began with civilization and even the stone-age 
man had his own particular version. 


But here is the most remarkable fact of all—the art of 
milling and baking has never stood still. Today’s loaf is 
better bread than our fathers ate, just 25 or 30 years ago. 

General Mills believes that tomorrow’s bread will be 
better than today’s—good as it is. That’s why General 
Mills research department spends thousands of man- 
hours and dollars every year to find new ways to make 
better flour and better bread. 


General Mills 


Minneapolis 1, Minnesota 


Good eating will always begin with Bread 











